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CHRONICLE ^^^^^1 




fome of the principal events ^^^^^^^^^^| 




Life, Wokks, and Times j^^H 




JOHN SELDEN. ^^^| 










A Life of SElden dou not ei'ul : in [he greU reproach of tha Lawysn ^^^^| 




accounts orhim are but ikctcbcs. ^^^ 






,sioflli=niUgiv=nmDt.Aikin'i£(/-^^,r<Wrt,pp..9J-S. irf. .Sii. >^ 




1B6B. *iHi. 17. »lrtb«li Itglns ID itiin. 




W TlIarBaret his wife, the only daughter of ThomM 










fninily oflhr Bakers in Kuml »ai bom in an obscure 




Tillagt called Sal vinglon near to TemnEa market lown 
in Sussei, His father .... wu s suffldeni plebeian. 




and ddighled ii.urh in ransic. by the eiorcisiog of which 




he ohtained I.TS 'tis fnA) hii wife, of whom our famiAU 




IS94. I>«.>6. author Jo. Seldeqwa!bomonthe.6thofDeqemb,lsB4. 




Wood, Alk, Oj'^. hi. 5W. £d. iSij, 


1 


otiheparislTof West TBiring. in Ihe eounly of Sussex. 


^ 




Tuning 11 about two mileo f^om Worthing, ... The 


1 
1 


cottage in wliieh he *M bom slllltetii^i. hwisthea 


known an Laeies, being the reiidence attached lo a (arm 


of aboul etBhIy.Dne ncies. The <late of i6ai is upon iD 




//, jj. 34. EJ. iSjj. 




Dec. «, ^lsB4ijohn,lh=«noeof JohoSelden, Iheminarell, 
wai1»ptitedIheiDthdayoflieceinber.' PariiiRizalrr 




„fW^<Tarri«i. 




Besides John there were two younger sonj, who died 




infjmls, and a daughter, »ho married to a John BematJ 




of Gorins in Skihx : by whom she had two sons tmd 






I, Bttati™. 7.^««.>.j6. 




1 He WB! ' inKtiicied in grammar leamuig in Ihe Free 
School at Chichester, under Mr. Hugh Barker of New 
Colltge [O.foni],' Wo«i,idtm. 






On the inside of the linlel of his binhplace and hooie 
" ii carved a Litin diBtioh, laid to have been compoied 


t 


i»J. » io. by Seldenirhen only ten yean old. . . . The following 


literal copy made at the dine of a personal ioipection 




[in August iBj,] is nibmitted to Ihe icadn's Judgement 










s 




Itprobably wasintendedasacnntnlctionol'que' In 
this cue the litenl traotlalion is ' HoaesI friend ihob 


:; 




art welcome 10 me, I win not he dosed, enter and be 




ssted. •no>i' beKoae. I am not open to Ihea" 






L 


m 



BL i|. ontenHiirt HbII, Oxtitds ud ii 'conuniUcd lo the 

Ivdlhcr to his schoolmauer, by * whom he waa iafitntctea 

with great facility he conquered.' iVoed. it/em. 

that houEc. add that Scldcn was a long scabW-pord boy 
but a good Bludent." AKbrwy MSS. gnottd tn Biisia 
EdUion !>/ Woed: Mt ntni. 



little gallery to walke m 



dspeoalEy in thusQ whii 
ritquenled, or iwarded 
or Ilia time. Sd that 
wonderfully adyaiiced, n 



ir Ifaniidg. 



He had a very choice Ubtary of boolu, a 
Sfl printed, ill the beginainE of all or most 



wonhy not only of Sdden, but of every one who qali^ 
himself ao EngUbhman." — IVooii- Idem.} 

Be was »Uatar and Ucward for the Earle of Kent — 
I Atibm MSS. irIcKi, 
apl. M. Kzw,h\\iiltjmi&r^v(i^AitaUctoH Aitgia-Bf^tattnicaH. 
He hinii^B Drayton with note« lo the first IB Chap- 



( of his Fghfathion pi; 

4e puhliihea Tillao/Hom 

\ ia the opinioD of Uihnr, h 



iilareeii 



Tiiy 



ii. He puhliihej Dr Diii Syns, Synlagmali 

binary of the Idol deities of the Old Teitamenl 
ij. rPrcfacedated Apr.-t-J Selden publisher ■'^^- 

(lfTitkB.lkatii,fkiliactit--'- ' 

iosiiint taiBS tnadt /or tkem 

Hariri p/thim- Whereup 

had thcoava.orikiHnHgitfi'rIiifrta 
funhcrceqiler,trroinineloVim. Hesemil 



iK"^ 



uaulit 



h,criflu„ 






The king, whohkd nnlrnowledgE of SeldcQ bul Ihroilgh 
the misvprtscaotioiu oF hii CDiitdera, <^iiinmoned him 
by fail Kcrclary, Sir Ruben NauntQn, lo appear, wilh 
hu work, i[ the Palace of TheobiddB. ' J,' Eay< Selden, 
' being Chen entirely a atranEcr tci the court, and known 
penonalLythcreloavetyfew, was unwilling lo|ro thither 

m^niis old 'friend^andTeiSwieinplar, Edwail Hey- 
waid, of Recphani, in Norfolk, and of Ben JonK.ii, 
'pHnccps poctanmt,' Vt introduce him lo the king. - - - 
Selden had two cooTerenges with King James at Theo- 
bsld'a, and one at Whitehallf and bcar% ccstlmany in 
aereral parts of hia after-wntinga to [he aiuiity and 
courtesy oThis Ua^aAy.^yshHton, pp- 64, 67. 
■g.p.1.., u^.M,^«^~ ,= ^.t,^ ^-f^T^ ihe High Dmuniasien 



lielh tc 



upetiitlyRlated, mayiti 
left whole out of [he Re 






ibee Reader, here lo ra 
of Ihu Court. 

yiiaima «:laui Jit Afcnsii fammrij. Anm Dsmini 
iaatiCemftilatimmiEccleiiaAii^kaiiiiiiii. Coram 
XmrnitdaiimHi m CAristofatn, Dfntiiu GiBttie, /tit- 



rwi Archu*hatii, ti 

ffil/aiw, Jokanttr Lorn 



/tiigiim PHmmU el MilrafBlita 
LaiKibtU'iHtnt.tlltllaiHURiiffru.nulttit^niuiiltntlit 
Ttittctini Efiic^ii ! ioAinnK Smnrl, WilUtlKV Bird 
tt Gnrgio Nrwman, MiliUiia, in Maiteric Ankie- 
/iscufali apad Lanti/kitA in Camitatu Sia-ny, iudi- 
ti^iradintiius: ftmanit Thema MstUnkcO. 

Omdum Oomimtrum eatlra lahanntm SiUix dt 
InttriaTi Ttmfla Loitdm, ArmictntK. 

This day appeared personally lolvt Stldtn Enquin, 
Bid made hii nibmianon all vnder bis ownc hand wnting, 
IDUch'uu the publication of bis Uonke entituled TkiBb- 
ttry a/Titin, S*» tnurr Hr^nwM tffunle. 

''My eood Lords, I mosL tiumUy acknowledge my 
VTOUr.whidi I haus committed in puhlishlnB the Hiitsrj 
^Titktl,aiti opecially, in thlt Ihaveat^lbyBhcwlne 
..... :„. ^.; r i^piy ScripturcB, by medling wilE 

ciy occBAon of Argument again< 

ce iHTt DiHino oT the Mmuterj 

. Goipelli BcEseching your Lordships 10 receiuc 
this inflenuous and humble acknowledgement, together 
with tne mfeigned pi--——---- -*■—---■'■ *■ -1 - 
through It 1 baue to 

yenr Lofdships di^ila . . . _. 

behaUe of the ChonJi of Enghud.— 



CoiincdSj Fatherii 



The High Commjs^n Court su 



10 of my griefe, for that 

Euued aaainit mee in Ibc 
nd. — /**■ Stldt 



J 



CHRONICLE. ■ 

wer aAcr aficcL the bishops and dcrgy, or ootduRj' ■* 
prove Iheir caUinB. iha' mudy wavK were tried 10 vini 
D lo ihe diiirdi-i miereit.'— tCflii* ia>». 
Scldca'tfulherdies. 
AboiEi thia lime fimsiieE his wark cm the Sovcm^t^ 



T libtnm. 



H i& ZlDnrin 



^ag 



r Hitten ef Tftha. ^og 
or your mei>ds wntc anytEung 
.ration, I will throw yau imo 



tkifintfart of ih 

JamdellsSelden'l , ,. 

agamsi his [Dr. M'lt] coafiiotioi 

pii50n-' — Man Ciausum^ SMt,--- , ^ -^-^' 

- Kins Juiui' lut Parliament. Selden fini appeuancc 
l^ In thcHcmBe,aaM.P.fDr[dncaster. See Jahii FcfnCcr'fi 

Biinurthle Zffi ^Sir rnJm Elicl. Londoa 1SI14, for the 

best Bcccmni of Selden j eariy Parlismeniaiy career. 
Selden>jd;sieii Keaderof LjoD-iImi. He refuH 

The Benchers' di^iplcasure ia thu& recorded in iheir 



y hos been discharged in the li 



: ordered ttui hi 



le Reader of this he 



ir Great Bcdi 
tniB(«d with the 4th add sthartiddafthe Imc 
of the Duke at Bnridnghain. 

King Charles' thinf Parliament, Selden i 
for LudgershaL Takes part In the prepaiado 



m that time Seldeo appears to have made the fam 
manajoiu at Wrest in Bedfordshire, and While Frian 
London, his places of resltience. Aubrey tays he mi 
ried the Countess Dowager, and that 'he never own 
the marriage with the CountcM of Kent dll after i 

he lived with 'her in CEdibiii Carmelidds (Wh 
Fryen) which was, before the conflagratioti, k nal 
dwelling. He kept a plentifull table, and was ni 
witbouileair-' ' "- ■— •"■- 



■nie Lc_ 

J. Oiford Univcrjiiy. S 
He John Forsler*! Iwc 



.•—Aui^ry MSS. 
rnt usemblei. Si' ' 
r hisiibarein publU 

irks published in 



w^mimaiu! TluA 



w 



to Rpun whEihet Sdden >hould be oflcrrA the Giant 
Seal. Thejt repotl wm : " 'l*hcy did not doubt 0/ Mr. 
Sildn^t AeecUDD CO Ibe King, but wilhal Ihey ' 
him 10 well, ihal they coocluded. h< would abmuuiy 
nfuse the plau, if it were ofTer'd to him. He wai m 
yeais, and of n lender coiutltutiDP ; he had Tor miuiy 
yean enjoyed iiu ease, which he loved ^ wurichi afld 
would net have made a Journey 10 Ye^, or have layn 

^yaiScaed.'—ClaTt>vlim,iiije.tfauBiiiili»i.Si. 
iv. 445, Sd. 1701, 
t S8. Wlutelw* in his fl/inHTMi., tells ub: "DiyenMBm- 
hm o( both Houses whereof I mu one, were Memben 
ol the AsKinblr of Oivines. and had the iBmc Liberty 
with the Divines to sit and debate, and give their Votes 
in any Matter which was in consideration amonest 
them ; Id which Debates Hr. Setdn spake adminhTy. 
andt:onfuteddiven of Ihcm intluirfnvnLeamiTig. And 
WBUIiiBes when they had died a Text of Scripture lo 
prove their Asscctloii. he would tell them, Prrkafi m 

would often pull m 



1 



■U Pucitl Bibla mtk gill Ltavm (which they 



-_ ir,4i.( ..._ , 

tiau; and so would loally silc 



y sdence them. — >. 11. EiLtnt. 
)f PhiliD, Count of Pembroke : 
ev. Kid^ard Milward, beeomei 



of Great Brajcted, in Essex. 
.death, /V;™. -" . ■ ■ 



^ tfi47. Jail- II. The House of Commons votes those members im- 
B prisoned in i6itl ■ for oppressing the illegalitiea of that 

— I ihne,' iiaca each. Seldeu is believed to have only 

The Countess Dowager of Kent dies In White Frian. 
Rtv. y. Gnsnpr. Biagr. HUl. IL jis, &d. i]!i. She 
appointed Seliien her ejieculor. and bequeathed to him 
the Fnary House, in White Friars. ys^ftsffH^ idem. 
The opinion that he then and thus atuuned his chief 
rich's.^ ^1641. " " wasKpu a 

He would tell bis indniBte friends, Sir Bennet 
Hoskyns, &c., that he hiul nobody to mike his heire, 
except it were a milk-mayd, and tliai such people did 
not know what todoe with agreat estate. AHinyifSS. 
SeUen mskei his will [printed in Ommia Ofrra, t. liiL 
I. Ed. ij>&.] He leaves the bulk of his property, es^- 
mated at /40,ooo, 10 his tour executors : Edward Hey- 
waid, Esq., Matthew Hale iafierwaids Lotd QueT 
Justice of the Kmg'i Bench), John Vsughan (afterwards 
Lord Chief Justice of the Cmnmoo Pleail, and Rowland 
Jewks the elder. Aubrey says : " He intended to haue 
^ven his owne library 10 the Vnivernly of Oxford, but 
received disobligalion from then, for ibat they would 
SOI lend him some MSS. wherefun by his wUI he left ii 
la the disposa" 
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I 1654. Not. 311 al. 69. JoIinSEldeDdlsilWhJIcFrian.cf — ^-,. 
'§ Dec. 14. 1> nuigniliqenU)' burird in (be Temple church. Hit 

a eaccuton 'invited all the psrliuntnl men, lU the 

A benchen, nndgrsLtofficen. All the judges hod moum- 

I ing.asalsoAO abundiuice of pcrsotuof quoliiy.' Aj^- 

V bitbopUibupreached hUfiineralsenncin. Wa<id,idm. 

Wo arj uddiice Ihe totiraoriT of three conicniporariei ^- 

I. G. BeHceley, Earl at Berkeley, in hii tiistarkal ApplkalUmi imd aaa- 
nlnu/ Midiiatiimi nfiam tntral ndjrcls. H'riUnt t^ a Pmat nfHimair. 
Londen iSjo, p. 11. jiTei ui the foUowing— 

Our Leomed Stldn, befoie he dyod,sent (brthe most Eereimd Areh-Bl>hnp 
Vilur, aod the RcT. Dr. LangtaOH, and i^Bcoursed to them of tlu puFpoutt 
Tbal He iad imrtitf a null farlBrtir Lrantingliat'mai amimg I^Sbui^ 
Mtn ! llaHuladlihSliidjJkUiifSaiillnaidFaftTtB/iiuilSii^iaii at tit 
w»rid:3Hl ml list Unu it cmldiut rtcellicl mu/fatsw' ml BfinfinittBiiBla 
aUdMamiKri^it ktmat 3Taserro/,VBkeTwiKiUseuUefalAuSffHt,KIV*cut 
^OitHtljScriph'rtil witrriiilitminlnMattailifaisagt tAal lajrmwl 
ti*mlBitfirilfBaiTttat6. ii, 11, 13, 14. 

a. E-Hydc. Lotd ClaRndoD, in his Autolaogn^^, writtep aboutioyean after 

"Mr. SDJ)BB™n'era , . 

in way Expreaaidrn equal to hifl Merit and Virtue ; He was of so Btupcndoui 
LeaniniE ui all KindB, and id nil Laa^uafes |u maj' ■ppcar in hL-t utellenl 

entirely coniersDt amongit 60^ and bad never spent an Hour but in 
Reading niitl Wtitina i yet his Humanity, Courtesy, and Affability was such, 
thai He Irauld have been iboughi 10 have been bred in the best Courts, but 
that hb eood Nature, Charity, and Delteht in doing good, and in communi- 
cating aU He l<i»w, eiceeded that BreeSbg; HiiB^le in all his Writings 
■fiBma har^ and sometuDes obicure; hbich is not wholly to be imputed to 
the abtraia Subiecti of which He commonly treated, out of the Patlis trod 
bf other Men ; but to a little uadenaluing the Beauty of a Siile, and too 
Diiich Propennty to the language of Antiquity: but in his Conversation 
He WBi the moB clear Diacourser, and had the best Faculty in makin); hard 
Thtnei easy, and presenting ibem 10 the Undersbndmg, of any Man that 
hath been blown. Mr. //idle was wont to say, that He valued himself upon 
noduiuE more than upon having had Mr. Sefefn^s Acquaintance from the 
Hme He WIS very young: and held it with great Driieni ai loDg ai They 
were auffered to continue together in Lancbm: and He was very much 
I when He heard him blamed, censured, and repitiached, for 

...._„ . id ho*«ickcd soever 

the Aelioru were, which were every Day done. He was confident He had 
DtM given hii Conaent to them ; but woatd have hindered them if He could, 
wMihl* own Safety Co which He wwi nlways enough indulgent. If He hsd 
SMw Inflmiitla with other Men, they frere wei^eddown with wonderful and 
pradfelmaAUUtlaBnd Eicellendes in theotherStale.-— Zr/.,p. 16. Ed-iVi^. 
inUv. lUchard BuiMr, in hii AddUiama Nuta inilkt Lifi and DtaU el 
Stritaiarm Hab. Kl. Loodoa i68a. p. 40, thus writes :— 

"I Snow you art acquainted, howpreatly he ISir M. Hale] valued Mr. 
AUea, beuHtmeaflvi Bxecnlors! his Booltt and Picture heing still near 
him. I think it meet Ihetelbre to remember, thai because nany Nabbisli 
do Rwm, that Mr. StUtn was al the heart an Infidel, and inclined to the 
OiilDiani al /iiM,, I doited him [Sir M. Hale] (a tell me the truth herein ; 
'—■-- ift prorei«d IQ mo, that Mr. J'^i/™ was a resolved serious airistiin ; 

"■ ■ great adversary to HeWr his crrori ; and that ht had seen 

_, -„-«1iira « earnestly, as either to depntl from him, or drive 
Jlhe Room." 
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TABLE-TALK of JOHN SELDEN^H 



INTROD UCTION. 

BOOK of Apothegms is an armoury of 
thoughts more or lefs felicitoufly ex- 
preffed. Rightly read, it afts as a tonic 
on the mind. The subjefls are fo dit 
connedled and follow the one the other fo 
rapidly : the opinions and arguments are fo incifively 
expreffed, and are often fo apparently contradiflory 
and paradoxical ; that tJie who!e work becomes hard to 
read, and (lill harder to digeft. Rapid reading of fuch 
condenfed thought is unprodu^flive ; careful fludy, 
however, makes it both enjoyable and fruitful : and 
that in proportion to the aifUvity of the reader's oiind. 

It is clear, therefore, that Apothegms are rather fub-> . 
jedls for confideration than articles for belief. They 
mufl be thoroughly examined. They mull be, fo to 
fpeak, unravelled and unfolded, that their inwrapped 
principles may be underilood in their nature, applica- 
tions, and confequenccs ; in order that concinnated 
fpeech may not beguile us from truth, or aphorifms 
diarra us into injuftice and error. 

It is further evident, that our final judgment of the 
opinions of the Author mufl be fufpentJed until we 
thus poJTefs his whole work. In particular, in the 
prefent indance, we Ihould not forget that we have 
but flray fragments of talk, fcparated from the context 
of cafual and unredrained converfations ; coUedled 
— probably without the Speaker's knowledge — one, two, 
or three at a time, over a period of twenty years ; and 
"'"ified long afterwards, as feemed bell to theurPrelen;-^ ' 



IntroduSboit. 



Thefe Sayings were publiflied thirty-five years after 
Selden's death, and nine years after their recorder — 
the Rev. Richard Milward, S.T.P., who died Canon of 
VVindfor, Reflor of Great Braxted, and Vicar of Ifle- 
worth — had paffed away, ■ While they are, therefore, 
thus doubly poilhumous in publication, they mull be 
long antedated in utterance. Table-Talk belongs 
chiefly, if not entirely, to 1634 — 1654, and therefore 
appertains to the firft rather than the fecond half of 
the Seventeenth century. 

Thefe Difcourles (how fomewhat of the mind, but 
I not the whole mind of Selden, even in the fubjedls 
treated of. What mull have been the fulnefs of infor- 
mation, the aptnefs of illuUtation, the love of truth, 
the juftnefs of reafoning, when fuch fragments as thefe 
could be picked up by a cafual hearer? Bacon's 
Effays are moil carefiilly finiflied compoCtions : 
Selden's Tabk-Talk is the fpontaneous incidental out- 
pouring of an overflowing mind ; and yet it may not 
unworthily compare with the former. 

Pafliog by acute infiglit into human nature, and 

great antiquarian refearch, can we gather, however 

,1 imperfeflly, from the prefent work, any idea as to 

' what Selden's main opinions were ? We think we may. 

In this work, as elfewhere, John Selden is the 
Champion of Human Law. It fell to his tot to live in 
a time when the life of Englan<i was convulfed, for 
years together, beyond precedent ; when men fearched 
after the ultimate and effential conditions and frames 
of human fociety ; when each flrove fiercely for his 
fighls, and then as dogmatically afferted them. 

Amidll immenfe, prepofterous, and inflated alTunip- 
tions ; through the horrid tyranny of the fyftem of the 
thorough; in the exciting debates of Parliament; in 
all the Jlonn of the Civil War; in the aiU fiercer 
jarring of religious fe6ls; amidfl all the phenomena of 
that age ; Selden clung to ' the Law of the Kingdom.' 
'All is as the State pleafes.' He advocates the 



I 



Introdii^ion. 

fupremacy of Human Law againfl the fo-called Qoflrio 
of Divine Right. He thrufls out the Civil Power 
againft all Ecclefiallical pretenfions, and raifing it to 
be the higheil aulhoriiy in the State, denies the exit.- 
ence of any other co-ordinate power. So (Irongly does 
he aflerC the power of the Nation to do or not to do. 
tliat, for the purpofe of his argument, he reduces 'R.e-^'^^, 
ligion almofl to a habit of thought, to be afllimed or -"""^ 
call off, like a fafiiion in drefs, at will, ' So Religion 
was brought into kingdoms, fo it has been continued, 
and fo it may be caS out, when the State pleafes.'* 
'The Clergy tell the Prince they have Phyiick g od 
for his Soul, and good for the Souls of his People, u^ oc 
that he admits them: but when he finds by Experie iCC 
they both trouble him and his People, he will have no 
more to do with them, what is that to them or any 
body elfe if a King will not go to Heaven 'f 'The 
State dill makes the Religion and receives into it, 
what will bell agree with it.'§ 

Selden lodges the Civil Power of England, in the 
King and the Parliament He fliews that our F.ng- 
hth Conilitudon is but one great Contraift between 
two equal Princes, the Sovereign and the People ; 
and that if that Contraft be broken, both parties are ^ t 
parity again. That, by a like confent, the majority in 
England governs ; the minority affenting to the judge- 
ment of the majority, and being involved in their 
decifion. Finally, reducing all relationfhips to Uke 
mutual Agreements, he urges the keeping of Contradls, 
as the eifential bond of Human fociety. ' Keep your 
Faith.' 

The way thefe views are enforced, fully jnflifies Lord 
Clarendon's opinion of him, that ' in his Converfation 
He was the raoft clear Difcourfer, and had the heft 
Faculty in making hard Things eafy, and prefenting 
■ them to the Underflanding, of any Man that hath 
been known.' J 
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To the Honourable 

Mr. Juftice Hales,* 

One of the JUDGES 



OF THE 



Common- Pleas : 

And to the much Honoured 

EDWARD HEYWOODy* lOHN 
VAUGHAN ^xA ROWLAND 
JEWKS, Efquires. 

Mofl worthy Gentlemen, 

W Ere you not Executors to that Per/on^ whd 
(ivhile he iiv'd) was the Glory of the Na- 
tion; yet 1 am Confident any thing of his 
would find Acceptance with you^ and truly the Senfe and 
Notion Jiere is wholy his, and moft of the words, I had 
the opportunity to hear his Difcour fe twenty Years tosx tJier. 
and leafl all thofe Excellent things that ufually fell from 
him might be lofty fome of them from time to time I faith- 
fully committed to Writing, where here digefled into this 
Method, I humbly prefent to your Hands; you will quickly 
perceive them to be his by the familiar Illuftrations where- 
with they arefetoff, and in which way you know he was 
fo happy, that (with a marvelous delight' to thofe that 
heard him) he would prefently convey the higheft Points of 
Religion, and the moft important Affairs of State to an 
ordinary apprehenfion. 

In reading be pleas' d to diftinguifh Times, and in your 
Fancy carry along with you, the When and the Why, 
many of thefe things were spoken; this will give them 
t/ie more Life, and the fmarter Relifh, 'Tis pofflble the 
Entertainment you find in them, may render you the mare 
inclinable to pardon the Prefumption of 

Your moll Obliged and 

mofl Humble Servant, 

RI:MILWARD. • 

* Mispnnts for Mr. Justice Hale and Edwaid Heyward : seo p. 9. 



DISCOURSES 

OP 

John Selden, Efq; 



gSfiirS, ^riorfrtf, &c. 
I. ' ff "*HE unwillingneft of the Monks to part with 
I their Land, will fall out to be jull nothing, 
^ becaufe they were yielded up lo the King 
by a Supream Hand (vh.) a Parliament. If a King 
conquer another Country, the People are loth lo 
loofe their Lands, yet no Divine will deny, but the 
King may give them to whom he pleafe. If a Parlia- 
ment make a Law concerning Leather, or any other 
Commodity, you and I for Example are Parliament 
Men, perhaps in refpe(5i to our own private Interefls, 
we are againll it, yet the Major part conclude it, we 
are then involv'd and the Law is good. 

a. When the Founder of Abbies laid a Curie upon 
ihofe that fliould take away thofe Lands, I would fain 
know what Power ihey had to curfe me ; 'Tis not the 
Curies that come from the Poor, or from any body, 
that hurt me, becaufe they come from them, but 
becaufe I do fomething ill againft them that deferves 
God fliouId curfe me for it. On the other fide 'tis not 
a man's Blefiing me that makes me bleffed, he only 
declares me to be fo, and if I do well I (hall 
blelTed, whether any blefs me or not. 

. At the time of Diffolution, they were tender 
ig from the Abbots and Priors their Lands ai 
iBiloufes, till they furrendred them (a 
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them did) indeed the Prior of St. John\ Sir Richard 
Wejlotiy being a flout Man, got into France^ and flood 
out a whole year, at lafl fubmitted, and the King took 
in that Priory alfo, to which the Temple belonged, 
and many other Houfes in England^ they did not then 
cry no Abbots, no Priors, as we do now no Bifhops, 
no Bifhops. 

4. Henry the Fifth put away the Friars, Aliens, and 
feiz'd to himfj^lf looooo/. a year, and therefore they were 
not the Proteflants only that took away Church Lands. 

5. In Queen Elizabeths time, when all the Abbies 
were pulled down, all good Works defaced, then the 
Preachers mufl cry up Juflification by Faith, not by 
good Works. 

^rttclerf. 

I. '^ I ^ HE nine and thirty Articles are much another 
I thing in Latin, (in which Tongue they were 
-*" made) then they are tranflated into Englifh, 
they were made at three feveral Convocations, and 
confirmed by Act of Parliament fix or seven times 
after. There is a Secret concerning them: Of late 
Miniflers have fubfcribed to all of them, but by A61 
of Pariiament that confirmed them, they ought only 
to fubfcribe to thofe Articles which contain matter of 
Faith, and the Do6lrine of the Sacraments, as appears by 
the firfl Subfcriptions. But Bifhop Bancroft (in the Con- 
vocation held in Kingyb/w^j's days) he began it, that 
Miniflers fhould fubfcribe to three things, to the Kings 
Supremacy, to the Common-prayer, and to the Thirty 
nine Articles ; many of them do not contain matter of 
Faith. Is it matter of Faith how the Church fhould 
be govem'd ? Whether Infants fhould be Baptized ? 
Whether we have any Property in our Goods ? 6f*c, 

3Baptt)$m. 

I- " I ^Was a good way to perfwade men to be 
I chriflned, to tell them that they had a Foul- 
-** nefs about them, viz. Original Sin, that could 
not be wafhed away but by Baptifm. 

2. The Baptizing of Children with us, does only 
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prepare a Child againft he comes to be a Man, to 
unclerRand what Chrillianity means. In the Church 
oiRome it hath this effeifl, it frees Children from Hell. 
They fay they go into Limbus Infantum. It fucceeds 
Circumcifioa, and we are fure the Child underflood 
nothing of that at eight days old ; why then may not 
we as reafonably baptife a Child at that Age ? in 
England of late years I ever thought the Parfon 
baptiz'd his own Fingers rather than the Child. 

3. In the Primitive times they had God-fathers to 
fee the Children brought up in the Chrillian Rehgion, 
becaufe many times, when the Father was a Chrillian, 
the Mother was not, and fomettmes when the Mother 
was a Chrillian, the Father was not, and therefore 
they made choice of two or more that were Chrillians, 
to fee their Children brought up In that Faith, 

SBHStarS. 

I. "T^IS faid the 23d. of Deuteron. a. \A BaJlarS 
I Jhall not enter into the Congregation of tht 
-^ Lord, evfit to the tenth Generation^ Nm 
ingrediditr in Ecclefiam Domini, he (hall not enter into 
the Church. The meaning of the Phrafe is, he fhall 
not marry a Jewifh Woman, But upon this groDy 
miftaken ; a Baflard at this day in the Church of 
Rome, without a Difpenfation, cannot take Orders; 
the thing haply well enough, where 'tis fo felled; but 
'tis upon a Miftake (the Place having no reference to 
the Church) appears plainly by what follows at the 
third Verfe \^An Ammonite or Moabile Jliail not enter 
into the Congregation of the Lord, even to the tenth 
Generation.'] Now you know wilh the Jews an Am- 
monite, or a Moabite could never be a Prieil, becaufe 
their ftiefts were bora fo, not made. 

JS^U, ^rrfplin-r. 

1. "I ""IS a great queftion how we know Scripime 

I 10 be Scripture, whether by the Church, or 

-^ by Mans private Spirit. Let me ask you 

how I know anything? how I know this Carpet to be 

Green ? Firfl, becaufe fomebody told me it was 
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Green j that you call ihe Church in yoor Way. Then 
after I have been lold it b gicec, when I fee that 
Colour again, I kiKnr it to be Greoi, lay own Eyes tell 
me it is Green, that you call the prirate SpiiiL 

a. The Emgiiih Tranfiation erf the Bible, is the beft 
'nandatioa in the World, and renders the Senfe of the 
Original beft, taidng in for the Englifh Tranllarion, the 
Sfhops Bible, as well as KiB% /am^is. The Tranlla- 
tion in Kiagjame^s time to<A an excelleiit way. That 
part of the Bible ^-as gi^-en to him who was moil 
excellent in fuch a Tongue (as the Af*<hrypka to 
Andrtw DtrwHs) and then they met logeiher, and one 
read the Tnmflation, the reft holding in their Hands 
fome Bible, either of the learned Tongues, or Freiteh, 
Spamfii, Italian, &c. if they found any Fault they 
fpoke, if not, he read on. 

3. There is no Book fo tranflated as the Bible for 
the putpofe. If I tranOate a French Book into Engliflt, 
I turn it into Englsjh Phtafe, not into French EtigJi^ 
[1/ fait freiJ] I fey 'tis cold, not, it makes cold, but 
tfie Bible is rather tranflated into Englijh Words, than 
into EngUJh Phrafe. Tlie Hebraifms are kept, and 
the Phrafe of that Language is kept; As for £.<tample 
[he uncovered her Shame] which is well enough, fo 
long as Scholars have to do with it ; but when it conies 
among the Common People, Lord, what Gear do they 
make of it J 

4. Scrutamini Scriptureti. Thefe two Words have 
undone the World, becaufe Chrift fpake it to his 
Difciples, therefore we rauft all. Men, Women and 
Children, read and interpret the Scripturt 

5. Henry the Eighth made a Law, that all Men 
might read the Scripture, except Servants, but no 
Woman, except Ladies and Gentlewomen, who had 
Leifure, and might ask fomebody the meaning. The 
Law was repealed in Edward the Sixth's days. 

6. Lay-men have beft. interpreted the hard places io 
the Bible, fuch as Johanna Picus, Scaliser, Grvtim, 
Saimanfms, Heitifius^ &c. 

7. If you ask whicli of Em/mus, Beta, or Gi 
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(lid bed upon the New Tedament, 'tis an Idle quetlion, 
for they aU did well in their way. Erafmits broke 
down the firft. Brick, Besa added many things^ and 
Grotiui added much to him, in whom we have either 
fomething new, or fomething heightned, that was faid 
before, and fo 'twas neceflkry to have them all tliree. 

8. The Text ferves only to guefs by, we mud fatiaSe 
our felves fully out of the Authors that liv'd about 
thofe times. 

9. In interpreting the Scripture, many do, as if a 
man Ihould fee one have ten pounds, which he 
reckoned by i. s. 3. 4. 5. 6. 7. 8. g. 10. meaning four, 
was but four Unities, and five, five Unities, &•€. and 
that he had in all but ten pounds ; the other that fees 

■ him, takes not the Figures together as he doth, but 
picks here and there, and thereupon reports, that he 
hath five pounds in one Bag, and fix pounds in 
another Bag, and nine pounds in another Bag, 6^f. 
when as in truth he hath but ten pounds in all. So 
we pick out a Text here, and there to make it serve 
our turn ; whereas, if we take it all together, and 
confider'd what went before, and what followed after, 
we fliould find it meant no fuch thing. 

10. Make no more Allegories in Scripture than 
needs muft, the Fathers were loo frequent in them, 
they indeed, before they fully underftood the litteral 
Sence, look'd out for an Allegory. The Folly whereof 
you may conceive thus ; here at the firrt fight appears 
to me in my Window, a Glafs and a Book, I take it for 
granted 'tis a Glafs and a Book, thereupon I go about 
to tell you what they fignifie ; afterwards, upon nearer 
view, they prove no fuch thing, one is a Box made 
like a Book, the other is a Picture made like a Glafs, 
Where's now my Allegory? 

11. When Men meddle with the Litteral Text, the 
quetlion is, where they (hould (lop ; in this cafe a 

. Man might venture his Difcretion, and do his bed to 
^tisfie himfelf and others in thofe places where he 
doubts, for altliough we call the Scripture the Wont of 
God {as it is) yet it was writ by a Man, a n.\eKJBia.-t-i 
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Man, whofe Copy, either might be falfe, or he might 
make it falfe : For Example, here were a thoutand 
Hbles printed in £ng/andwvAi the Text thus, \^Tfiou 
Jkalt commit Adultery] the Word [nn/] left out ; might 
not this Text be mended? 

12. The Scripture may have more Senfes befidea 
the Literal, becaufe God underilands all things ai 
once, but a Mans Writing has but one true Sence, 
which is that which the Author meant when he writ il, 

13. When you meet with feveral Readings of the 
Text, take heed you admit nothing againft the Tenets 
of your Church, but do as if you were going over a 
Bridge, be fure you hold fall by the Rail, and then 
you may dance here and there as you pleafe, be fure 
you keep to what is fetled, and then you may flourilh 
upon your various Leflions. 

14. The Apochrypha is bound with the Bibles of aU 
Churches that have been hitherto. Why Ihould we 
leave it out? the Church fA Rome has her Apochtypha 
(vis.) Sufanna and Bell and the Dragon, which she 
does not eileem equally with the reft of thofe Books 
that we call Afockrypha. 

Sm^oyd \tla,xt t^E ^ctrlianicnt. 

1. A Bifhop as a Bifhop, had never any Eccle- 
j-\ iiailial JurifdiiSlion ; for as foon as he was 
■^ *■ ElelJus Cmfiitnaius, that is, after the three 
Proclamations in Bow-Churck, he might exercife 
Jurifdidion, before he was confecrated, not till then, 
he was no BiQiop, neither could he give Orders. 
Befides, Suffragans were Bifhops, and they never 
claim'd any Jurifdiflion. 

2, Antiently, the Noble Men lay n-ilhin the City 
for Safety and Security. The Bifliops Houfes were by 
the Water-fide, becaufe they were held Sacred Perfona 
which no body would hurt. 

3. There was fome Sence for Commendams at firft, 
when there was a Living void, and never a Clerk to fervc 
il, the Bilhops was to keep it till they found a fit Man, 
but now 'tis a Trick for the Bifhop to keep it for himfeU^ 
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4. For a Bifliop to preach, 'tis to do other Folks 
Office, as if tJie Steward of the Houfe fliould execute 
the Porters or the Cooks place ; 'tis his Buflnefs to fee 
that they and all other about the Houfe perform their 

5, That which is thought to have done the Bifhops 
hurt, is their going about to bring men to a blind 
Obedience, impofing things upon them [though perhaps 
fmall and well enough] without preparing them, and 
infmuating into their Reafons and Fancies, every man 
loves to know his Commander, I wear thofe Gloves, 
but perhaps if an Alderman fliouId command me, I 
fhould think much to do it ; what has he to do with 
me? Or if he has, peradventure I do not know it 
This jumping upon things at firil dalh will deflroy all; 
to keep up Friendihip, there mull be little Addreffea 
and Applications, whereas Bluntnefs fpoils it quickly; 
To keep up the Hierarchy, there rauft be little Appli- 
cations made to men, theymuft be brought on by httle 
and little : So in the Primitive times the Power was 
gain'd, and fo it mufl be continued. Scaiiger faid of 
Srafmus : Si minor effe voluit, major fuijfet. So we 
may fey of the Bifliops, Si minora eje voltieritU 
majores fuiffeni. 

6. The Bilhops were too haily, elfe with a difcreet 
slownefs they might have had what they aim'd at; 
The old Story of tlie Fellow, that told the Gentleman, 
that he might get to fuch a place, if he did not ride too 
fall, would have fitted their turn. 

7, For a Biftiop to cite an old Cannon tullrengthen 
his new Articles, is as if a Lawyer (liould plead a 
Statute that has been repeai'd God knows how long, J 

SUbotid in tfie parliament. 
I. "pj Ifliopshave thesame Right to fit in ParliametiP 
r^ as the bed Earls and Barons, that is, thofe 
-*— ' that were made by Writ ; Ifyouaskoneo 
them [Arundei, Oxford, Northumberland] why they 
fit in the Houfe? they can only lay, their Fathers fate 
there before them, and their Grand-father before him. 
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&-C. And fo feys the Bifhops, he that was a Bitliop of 
this Place before me, fate in the Houfe, and he that 
was a Bifliop before him, &'£. Indeed your later Earls 
and Barons have it expreffed in their Patents, that 
they ihall be called to Parliament ObjiSlion, But the 
Lords lit there by Blood, the Bilhops not Anfwer^ 
'Tis true, they fit not there both the fame way, yet 
that takes not away the Bifhops Right : If I am a 
Parfon of a Parifli, I have as much Right to my Gleab 
and Tyth, as you have to your Land which your 
Anceflors have had in that Parifli eight hundred years. 

2. The Bifliops were not Barons, becaufe they had 
Baronies annext to their Bifhopricks (for few of them 
had fo, unlefs the old ones, Canterbury, Winchefter, 
Durham, &c. the new eredled we are fure had none, 
OS Glocefler, Peterborough, &c., befides, few of the 
Temporal Lords had any Baronies.) But they are 
Barons, becaufe they are called by Writ to the Parlia- 
ment, and Biihops were in the Parliament ever fince 
there was any mention or fign of a ParUament in 
England. 

3. Biiliops may be judged by the Peers, though in 
time of Popery it never hapned, becaufe they pre- 
tended they were not obnoxious to a Secular Court, 
but their way was to cry. Ego Jum Frater Domini 
Papa, I am Brother to my Lord the Pope, and there- 
fore take not my felf to be judged by you ; in this Cafe 
they impanelled a Middlefex jury, and difpatchl the 
Bufinefs. 

4. Whether may Bifliops be prefent in cafes of 
Blood ? Anfw. That they had a Right to give Votes, 
appears by this, always when they did go out, they left 
a Proxy, and in the time of the Abbots, one man had 
10. 20. or 30. Voices. In Richard the Seconds time, 
there was a Proteflaiion againft the Canons, by which 
they were forbidden to be prefent in cafe of Blood, 
The Statute of 35th of Hatry the Eighth may go a 
great way in this Bufinefs, The Clergy were forbidden 
to ufe or cite any Cannon, &-e. but in the latter endji" 
the Statute, there was a Claufe, that ludi Canu 
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that were in ufage in this Kingdom, fliould be in force 
till the thirty two Commiffioners appointed fliould 
make others, provided they were not contrary to the 
Kings Supremacy. Now the Quellion will be, wliether 
thefe Cannons for Blood were in ufe in this Kingdom 
or no? the contrary whereof may appear by many 
Prefidents, in Ji. 3. and H. 7. and the beginning of 
If. S. in which time there were more attainted than 
fince, or fcarce before : The Cannons of Irregularity 
of Blood were never received in England, but upon 
pleafure. If a Lay Lord was attainted, the Bilhops 
affented to his Condemning, and were always prefent 
at the pairing ofthe Bill of Attainder: But if a Spiritual 
Lord, they went out as if they cared not whofe Head 
was cut off, fo none of their own. In thofe days the 
Bilhops being of great Houfes, were often entangled 
with the Lords in Matters of Treafon. But when d'ye 
heai of a Bifliop a Traytor now ? 

5. You would not have Btfhops meddle with Tem- 
poral Affairs, think who you are that fay it. If a 
Papill, they do in your Church ; if an Englijk Proteft- 
ant, they do among you ; if a Presbiterian, where you 
have no Bilhops, you mean your Presbiterian Lay 
Elders lliould meddle with Temporal Affairs as well 
as Spiritual, Beiides, all Jurifdiftion is Temporal, 
and in no Church, but they have fome Jurifdiiftion or 
other. The Queftion then will be reduced to Magis 
and Minis; they meddle more in one Church than in 
another. 

6. ObjefUon. Bilhops give not their Votes by Blood 
in Parliament, hut by an Office annext to them, which 
being taken away, they ceafe to vote, therefore there 
is not the fame reafon for them as for Temporal Lords. 
An/w. We do not pretend they have that Power the 
iame way, but they have a Right : He that ha 
Office in Wejhninfler-Hall for his Life, the Office 
much his, as his Land is his that hath Land 
Inheritance. 

7. Whether had the inferior Clergy ever any thii 
to do in the Parliament ? Anfm. No, no otheri ' 
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than thus. There were certain of the Clergy that ufed 
toallemble near the Parliament, with whom the Bilhops, 
upon occafion might confult (but there were none of 
the Convocation, as 'twas afterwards fetled, (znz.) the 
Dean, the Arch-Deacon, one for the Chapter, and two 
for the Diocefs) but it hapned by continuance of time 
(to lave Charges and Trouble) their Voices and the 
Confent of the whole Clergy were involved in the 
Bilhops, and at this day the Bilhops Writs run, to bring 
all thefe to the Parliament, but the Bilhops themfelves 
(land for alL 

8. Bilhops were formerly one of thefe two Condi- 
tions, either Men bred Canonifls and CiviUans, fent 
up and down AmbalTadors to J^om^ and other Paits, 
and fo by their M^rit came to that Greatnefs, or elfe 
great Noble Mens Sons, Brothers, and Nephews, 
and fo bom to govern the State : Now they are of a 
low Condition, their Education nothing of that way ; 
he gets a Living, and then a greater Living, and then 
a greater then that, and fo comes to govern. 

9. Bilhops are now unfit to Govern becaufe of their 
Learning, they are bred up in another Law, they run 
to the Text for fomething done amongH theJeTt's that 
nothing concerns England^ 'tis jull as if a Man would 
have a Kettle and he would not go to our Brazier to 
have it made ; as they make Kettles, but he would have 
it made as Hiram made his Brafs work, who wrought 
in Solomons Temple. 

10. To take away Bilhops Votes, is but the begin- 
ning to take them away; for then they can be no 
longer ufeful to the King or State. 'Tis but like the 
little Wimble, to let in the greater Auger. Objedlion, 
But they are but for their Life, and that makes them 
always go for the King as he will have them. Anfwer, 
This is againll a double Charity, for you mull always 
fuppofe a bad King and bad Bilhops. Then again, 
whether will a Man be fooner content, himfelf Ihould 
be made a Slave or his Son after him? [when we talk of 
our Children we mean our felves,] befides they that 
have pollerity are more obliged to the King, then 
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they that are only for themfelves, in all the reafon in 
the World. 

jr. How (hall the Clergy be in the Parliament if 
the Bithops are taken away ? Anf-wer. By the Layety, 
becaufe the Biihops in whom the reft" of the Clergy 
are included, are fent to the taking away their own 
Votes, by being involv'd in the major part of the 
Houfe. This follows naturally. 

\i. The Bifliops being put out of the Houfe, whom 
will they lay the fault upon now? When the Dog is 
beat out of the Room, where will they lay the ftink ? 

JBid^op^ aiit a% tfie parliament. 
I. T N the beginning Bifhops and Presbyters were 
I alike, like the Gentlemen in the Country, 
-*- whereof one is made Deputy Livetenant, an- 
other Jullice of Peace, fo one is made a Bifhop, an- 
other a Dean ; and that kind of Government by Arch- 
Bifhops, and Bifliops no doubt came in, in imitation 
of the Tempotal Government, pot Jurt Divino. In 
time of the Raman Empire, where they had a Legatus, 
there they placed an Arch-Bifliop, where they had a 
Rector there a.Bilhop, that every one might be in- 
llru6ted in Chriflianity, which now they had received 
into the Empire. 

a. They that fpeak ingenioufly of Bifliops and Pres- 
byters, fay, that a Bifhop is a great Presbyter, and 
during the timeofhis being Biftiop, above a Prefbyter; as 
your Ptefident of the Colledge of PhifiCians, is above the 
reft, yet he himfelf is no more than a Doflor of Phyfick. 

3. The words [Bilhop and Presbyter] are promis- 
cuoufly ufed, that is confefled by all, and though the 
word [Bilhop] be in Timothy and Tifej, yet that will 
not prove the Bifliops ought to have a Jutifdidlion 
over the Presbyter, though Timothy and Titus had by 
the order that was given them : fome Body mufl take 
care of the refl, and that Jurifdidtion was but to Ex- 
communicate, and that was but to tell them they fhould 
come no more into their Cooipany. Or grant they 
did make Canons one foranother, before they came to 
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be in the State, docs it follow they miift do fo whe^l 
the State has receiv'd them into it ? What if Timothy 
had Power in Bplufits, and Tttus in Creel over the 
Frabylersf Does it follow therefore the Bilhop mull 
have the fame in Engiandt Mull we be govetn'd 
like Ephefus and Creel f 

4. However forae of the Eifhops pretend to 'bsjitre 
Divine, yet the Pradiice of the Kingdom had ever 
been otherwife, for whatever Biftiops do otherwife 
then the Law permits, Wefltninjler-Hall t^an coEtroul, 
or fend them to abfolve, ^'c. 

5. He that goes about to prove Biihops_/a« Divino, 
does as a Man that having a Sword (hall flrike it 
againft an Ativil, if he ftrike it a while there, he may 
peradventure loofen it, though it be never fo well 
riveted, 'twill ferve to ftrike another Sword {or cut 
Flefii) but not againft an Anvil. 

6. If you (hould fay you hold your Land by Mofes 
or Gods Law, and would try it by that, you may per- 
haps loofe, but by the Law of the Kingdom you are 
fure of it, fo may the Bifhopa by this Pica a^ Jure 
Divino loofe all ; The Pope had as good a Title by 
the Law of England as could be had, had he not left 
that, and claim'd by Power from God. 

7. There is no Government enjoyn'd by Example, 
but by Precept ; it does not follow we muil have 
Bifhops dill, becaufe we have had them fo long. They 
are equally mad who fay Bilhops are fo Jure Divino 
that they mull be continued, and they who fay they 
are £b Antichriftian, that they muil be put away, all is 
as the State pleafes. 

8. To have no Miniilers, but Presbyters, 'tis as in 
the Temporal (late they (hould have no Officers but 
Conllables. Bilhops do bell (land with Monarchy, 
thus as amongA, the Laity, you have Dukes, Lords, 
Lieutenants, Judges, &'c. to fend down the Kings 
pleafure to his Subjefts ; So you have Biihops to 
govern the inferiour Clergy : Thefe upon occafion may 
addrefs themfelves to the King, otherwife every ParfoaH 
of the Parifh muil come, and run up to the Coiut, 
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^1^^ The Proteflants have no Bifliops in France, 

P l>ecaufe they hve in a CathoUc Country, and they will 
iiothaveCathoHc Bifliops; therefore they mufl govern 

I themfelves as well as they may. 

I lo. What is that to the purpore, to what end 

Ciihops Lands were given to' them at firft? you 
mull look to the Law and Cuftom of the place. What 

I it! that to any Temporal Lords Eftate, how Land.s 
were firil divided, or how in William the Conquerours 
days ? And if Men at firfl, were juggled out of their 
Ellales, yet they are rightly their Succelfours. If my 
Father cheat a Man, and he confent to it, the Inherit- 
ance is rightly mine. 

j II. If there be no Bifliops, there mtifl be some- 

thing elfe, .which has the Power of Billiops, though it 
be in many, and then had you not as good keep 
them ? If you will have no Half Crowns, but only 
fmgle Pence, yet Thirty single Pence are a Half- 
Crown ; and then had you not as good keep both ? 
But the Bifliops have done ill, 'twas the Men, not the 
Funiflion ; As if you fliould fay, you would have no 
more Half Crowns, becaufe they were Rolen, when 
the truth is they were not ilolen becaufe they were 
Half-Crowns, but becaufe they were Money and light 
in a Thieves hand. 

iz. They that would pull down the Bifliops and 
eretl a new way of Government, do as he that pulls 
itown ^ old Houfe, and builds another, in another 
falhion, there's a great deal of do, and a great deal of 
trouble, the old rubbifh mufl, be carryed away, and 
new materials mu(l be brought, Workmen mufl. be 
provided, and perhaps the old one would have ferv'd 
as well. 

13. If the Parliament and Presbyterian Party fhould 
difpute who fliould be Judge ? Indeed in the begin- 
ning of Queen Elisabeth, there was fuch a difference, 
between the Protejlants and Papijls, and Sir Nieheias 
Bacon Lord Chancellor was appointed to be Judge, 
but the Conclufion was the fljonger Party cairyed it ; 
Yor fo Religion was brought into Kingdoms, fo tt hai 
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been continued, and fo it may be call out, when the 
State pleafes. 

14. 'Twill be a great difcouragement to Scholars 
that Bijhops Ihould be put down : For now the Father 
can fay to his Son, and the Tutor to his Pupil^ Study 
hard, andyoujhall have Vocem et Sedem in Parliamento \ 
then it mufl be, Study hard, andyoujhall have a hundred 
a year if you pleafe your Farijh, Obj. But they that 
enter into the Miniflry for preferment, are like Judas 
that lookt after the Bag, Anf. It may be fo, if they 
turn Scholars 2X Judas' s Age, but what Arguments will 
they ufe to perfwade them to follow their Books while 
they are young ? 

3Baolir, ^uti)0rir. 

I. 'TT^ HE giving a Bookfeller his price for his Books 

I has this advantage, he that will do fo, Ihall 

-** have the refufal of whatfoever comes to his 

hand, and fo by that means get many things, which 

otherwife he never Ihould have feen. So 'tis in giving 

a Bawd her price. 

2. In buying Books or other Commodities, 'tis not 
always the bell way to bid half fo much as the feller 
asks : witnefs the Country fellow that went to buy two 
groat Shillings, they askt him three Shillings, and he bid 
them Eighteen Pence. 

3. They counted the price of the Books {AHs 19. 
19.) and found Fifty Thoufand pieces of Silver^^at is 
fo many Sextertii, or fo many three half pence of our 
Money, about Three Hundred pound Sterling. 

4. Popilh Books teach and inform, what we know, 
we know much out of them. The Fathers, Church 
Story, Schoolmen, all may pafs for Popifli Books, and 
if you take away them, what Learning will you leave ? 
Befides who muft be Judge ? The Cuftpmer or the 
Waiter ? If he difallows a Book it muft not be brought 
into the Kingdom, then Lord have mercy upon all 
Schollars. Thefe Puritan Preachers if they have any 
things good, they have it out of Popilh Books. l\>j^h 
they will not acknowledg[e] it, for fear of dupleaaD^ 
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the people, he is a poor Divine that rannot fever the 
good from the bad. 

5. 'Tis good to have Tranflations. becaufe they 
ferve as a Comment, fo far as the Judgement of the 
Man goes. 

6. In Anfwering a Book, 'tis bed to be fhort, other- 
wife he that I write againfl will fufpedt I intend to 
weary him, not to fatisfy him Befides in being long I 
Ihall give my Adverfary a huge advantage, fomewhere 
or other he will pick a hole. 

7. In quoting of Books, quote fuch Authors as are 
ufually read, others you may read for your own Satis- 
fai5lion, but not name them. 

8. Quoting of Authors is mod for matter of FaiS, 
and then I write them as I would produce a Witnefs, 
fomelimes for a free ExprefTion, and then I give the 
Author his due, and gain my felf praife by reading him. 

9. To quote a modern Dutch Man where I may ufe 
a Claffic Authot, is as if I were to juflify my Reputa- 
tion, and I neglect all Perfons of Note and Quality 
that know me, and bring the Teflimonial of the Scullion 
in the Kitchen. 

Cannon XntD. 

IF I would (ludy the Cannon-Law as it is ufed in 
En^lafid, I muft ftudy the Heads here in ufe, 
then go to the Prafticers in thofe Courts where 
that Law is praftifed, and know their Cufloms, fo foi. 
all the ftudy in the World, 

GEtcmani!. 
I. f ^ Eremony keeps up all things ; 'Tis like a.< 
I Penny-Glafs to a rich Spirit, or fome Ex- 

^•^ celJenl Water, without it the water were 
fpilt, the Spirit loft 

2. Of all people Ladies have no reafon to cry down 
Ceremonies, for they take themfelves flighted without 
it. And were they not ufed with Ceremony, with 
Complements and Addreffes, with Legs, and Kifling 
if Hands, they were the pittyfutlefl Creatures in the 
World, but yet methinks to kifs their Hands after their 
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Lips as fome do, is like little Boys, that after they eat 
the Apple, fall to the paring, out of a Love they have 
to the Apple. 

I. *" I ^HE Bifhop is not to fit with the Chancellor 

I in his Court (as being a thing either beneath 

-*- him, or befide him) no more then the King 

is to fit in the Kings-Betich when he has made a Lord- 

Chief-Jullice. 

2. The Chancellor govem'd in the Church, who was 
a Layman. And therefore 'tis falfe which they charge 
the Bifliops with, that they Challenge fole Jurifdidlion. 
For the Bifliop can no more put out the Chancellor 
than the Chancellor the Bilhop. They were many of 
them made Chancellors for their Lives, and he is the 
fittell Man to Govern, becaufe Divinity fo overwhelms 
the reft. 

I. "T^IS the Tryal of a Man to fee if he will 
I Change his fide, and if he be fo weak as to 
-*- Change once, he will Change again. Your 
Country Fellows have a way to try if a Man be weak 
in the Hams, by coming behind him, and giving him 
a blow unawares, if he bend once, he will bend again. 

2. The Lords that fall from the King after they have 
got Eftates, by bafe Flattery at Court, and now pre- 
tend Confcience, do as a Vintner, that when he firft 
fets up, you may bring your Wench to his Houfe, and 
do your things there, but when he grows Rich, he 
turns Confcientious, and will fell no Wine upon the 
Sabbath-day. 

3. Collonel Goring ferving firft the one fide and 
then the other, did like a good Miller that knows how 
to grind which way foever the Wind fits. 

4. After ZufAerhsid made a Combuftion in Germany 
about Religion, he was fent to by the Pope^ to be taken 
off, and offer'd any preferment in the Church, that he 
would make choice of, Luther anfwer'd, if he had 
offered half as much at firft, he would have accepted 
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it, but now he had gone fo far, he coutd not come 
back, in Truth he had made himfelf a greater thing 
than theycould make him, the German Princes Courted 
him, he was become the Authour of a Se6t ever after 
to be called Lutherans. So have our Preachers done 
that are againfl the Bifliops, they have made thera- 
felves greater with the People, than they can be made 
the other way, and therefore there is the lets Charity 
probably in bringing them of. Charity to Strangers 
is injoyned in the Text, by Strangers is there under- 
ftood thofe that are not of our own kin, Strangers to 
your Blood, not thofe you cannot tell whence the 
came, that is be Charitable to your Neighbours whoi 
you know to be honefl poor People, 

^ Hrijl-mas succeeds the Saturnalia, the 
time, the fame number of Holy days, 
: Mafler waited upon the Servant 
the Lord of Mifruk. 

2, Our Meats and our Sports (much of them) have 
relation to Church-works, The Coffin of our Chrijlmas 
Pies in ihape long, is in imitation of the Cratch, our 
Choofing Kings and Queens on Twelfth night, hath 
reference to the Three Kings. So likewife our eating 
of Fritters, whipping of Tops, Roafling of Herrings, 
Jack of Lents, &•€. they were all in imitation of Church- 
works, Emblems of Martyrdom. Our Tanfies at 
Eajler have reference to the bitter Herbs : though 
at the fame time 'twas always the Faihion for a Man 
to have a Gammon of Eakon, to ihow himfelf to 

(!Ci)rf)(lfand. 
I. T N the High Church oijerufakm, the Chriftij 
I were but anodier Sea of jews, that did believe 
-*- tlie Meffias was come. To be called was 
nothing elfe, but to become a Chriilian, to have the 
Name of a Chriflian, it being their own Language, feu, 
amongfl 'Cn& Jeti's, wlien they made a Doctor of Lai 
'twas faid he was called. 
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2. The Turks tell their People of a Heaven where 
there is fenfible Pleafure, but of a Hell where they 
fhall fuffer they do not know what. The Chriflians 
quite invert this order, they tell us of a Hell where 
we fhall feel fenfible Pain, but of a Heaven where we 
(hall enjoy we cannot tell what. 

3. Why did the Heathens obje6l to the Chriflians, 
that they Worfhip an AfTes Head ? you mufl know, 
that to a Heathen, a Jeti> and a Chriflian were all 
one, that they regarded him not, fo he was not one of 
them. Now that of the AfTes Head might proceed 
from fuch a miflake as this, by the /ezas Law all the 
Firfllings of Cattle were to be offered to God, except 
a Young Afs, which was to be redeemed, a Heathen 
being prefent, and feeing young Calves, and young 
Lambs killed at their Sacrifices, only young AfTes 
redeemed might very well think they had that filly 
Beafl in fome high Eflimation, and thence might 
imagitie they worfhipt it as a God. 

I . T T Eretofore the Kingdom let the Church alone, 
I I let them do what they would, becaufe they 
-*- -*- had fomething elfe to think of (viz,) Wars, 
but now in time of peace, we begin to examine all 
things, will have nothing but what we like, grow dainty 
and wanton, jufl as in a Family the Heir ufes to go a 
hunting, he never confiders how his Meal is drefl, 
takes a bit, and away, but when he flays within, then 
he grows curious, he does not like this, nor he does 
not like that, he will have his Meat drefl his own way, 
or peradventure he will drefs it himfelf 

2. It hath ever been the gain of the Church when 
the King will let the Church have no Power to cry 
down the King and cry up the Church : but when the 
Church can make ufe of the Kings Power, then to 
bring all under the Kings Perogative, the Catholicks 
of England go one way, and the Court Clergy another. 

3. A glorious Church is like a Magnificent Feafl 
there is all the variety that may be, but every one 
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choofes out a difh or two that he likes, and lets the 
reft alone, how Glorious foever the Church is, every 
one choofes out of it his own Religion, by which he 
governs hinifelf and lets the reft alone. 

4. The Laws of the Church are moll Favourable 
to the Church, becaufe they were the Churches own 
making, as the Heralds are the beft Gentlemen becaufe 
they make their own Pedigree, 

5. There is a Queftion about that Article, Concern- 
ing the Power of the Church, whether thefe words [of 
having Power in Controverfies of Faith] were not 
floln in, but 'tis nioft certain they were in the Book of 
Articles that was Confirm'd, though in fome Editions 
they have been left out : But the Article before tells you, 
who tlie Church is, not the Clergy, but Cahts fidelium. 



F.fore a Juglars Tricks are difcovered we^^H 



C^urd) of Borne, 

r"^ admire him, and give him Money, but aftep- 
J—' wards we care not for them, fo 'twas before 
the difcovery of the JugUng of the Church q^ Rome. 

2. Catholics fey, we out of our Charity, believe they 
of the Church of Rume may be faved : But they do 
not believe fo of us. Therefore their Church is better 
according to our feives ; firft, fome of them no doubt 
beheve as well of us, as we do of them, but they muft 
not fay fo, befides is that an Argument their Church 
is better than Ours, becaufe it has lefs Charity? 

3. Oiie of the Church of Rome will not come to our 
Prayers, does thai agree he doth not like them? I 
would fain fee a Catholic leave his Dinner, becaufe a 
Nobleman's Chaplain fays Grace, nor haply would he 
leave the Prayers of the Church, if going to Church 
were not made a mark of diftindlion between a JPro- 
teflant and a Fapijl. 

CburrTjctf. 
I. * I 'HE Way coming into our great Churches 
I was Antiently at the Weft door, that Meu 

^^ mipht f**^ th** Altar nnH all \\\f C\vi\rr\\ hf*- 
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Citg. 

I. T T 7 Hat makes a City? Whether a Biflioprick 
\/\/ or any of that nature? Anfwer. 'Tis 
^ ^ according to the firfl Charter which made 
them a Corporation. If they are Incorporated by Name 
of Civitas they are a City, if by the name of Burgum^ 
then they are a Burrough. 

2. The Lord Mayor of London by their firfl Charter 
was to be prefented to the King, in his abfence to the 
Lord Chief Judiciary of England^ afterwards to the 
Lord Chancellor, now to the Barons of the Exchequer, 
but Hill there was a Refervation, that for their Honour 
they fhould come once a Year to the King, as they 
do dill. 

Clerss. 
I. '^ I ^ Hough a Clergy-Man have no Faults of his 
I own, yet the Faults of the whole Tribe Ihall 
-*- be laid upon him, fo that he (hall be fure 
not to lack. 

2. The Clergy would have us believe them againfl 
our own Reafon, as the Woman would have her Hus- 
band againfl his own Eyes : What ! will you believe 
your own Eyes before your own fweet Wife ? 

3. The Condition of the Clergy towards their 
Prince, and the Condition of the Phyfitian is all one : 
the Phyfitians tell the Prince they have Agrick and 
Rubarb, good for him, and good for his Subjects 
bodies, upon this he gives them leave to ufe it, but if 
it prove naught, then away with it, they (hall ufe it no 
more. So the Clergy tell the Prince they have Phyfick 
good for his Soul, and good for the Souls of his People, 
upon that he admits them: but when he finds by 
Experience they both trouble him and his People, he 
will have no more to do with them, what is that to 
them or any body elfe if a King will not go to Heaven. 

4. A Clergy Man goes not a dram further than this. 
you ought to obey your Prince in general [if he does 
he is loft] how to obey him you muft be inform*d by 
^ofe whofe profefTion it is to tell you. The Parfon 
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of the Tower (a good difcTeet Man) told Dr. Mofely 
(who was fent to me, and the reft of the Gentlemen 
Committed the 3. Caroli, to perfwade Us to fubmit 
to the King) that they fouDd no fuch words as [Pariia- 
menl, Habeas Corpus, Returft, Tower, &c.] Neither in 
the Fathers, nor the School-Men, nor in the Text, and 
therefore for his part he beheved he underilood nothing 
of the bufinefs. A Satyr upon all thofe Clergy Men that 
meddle with Matters they do not nnderftand. 

All Confefs there never was a more Learned Clergy, 
no Man taxes them with Ignorance. But to talk of 
that, is like the Fellow that was a great Wentcher he 
wilht God would forgive him his Leachery, and lay 
Ufury to his Charge. The Ciergy have worfe Faults, 

6. The Clergy and Laity together are never like to 
do well, 'tis as if a Man were to make an Excellent 
Feall and Aould have his Apothecary and Phyfitian 
come into the Kitchen : The Cooks if they were let 
alone would make Excellent Meat, but then comes the ^^^ 
Apothecary and he puts Rubarb into one Sauce, aiid^^^| 
Agrick into another Sauce. Chain up the Clergy oa.^^H 
both fides. '^^| 

^I'a^ ffiommiifdiiin. ^^H 

I, "ly yl" EN cry out upon the High-Commiflion, a$i^^^| 
Y I if the Clergy-men only had to do in il«^^H 
-^'-'" when I believe there are more Lay-men t^H 
in Commiflion there, than Clergymen, if the Laymen 
will not coroe, whofe fault is that? So of the Star- 
Chamber the People think the Bifhops only cenfur'd 
Prin, Burton and Baflwick, when there were but two ^^ 
there, and one speak not in his own Caufe. ^^H 

Igoudc of Cammontl. ^^H 

I. ^ I "■ Here be but two Erroneous Opinions in the^ I 
I Houfe of Commons, That the Lords fit only 
-*■ for themfelves, when the truth is, they fit as 
well for the Common -wealth. The Knights and 
Burgefles fit for themfelves and otKwa, ^tsni.t ^w- 
more, fome for fewer, and -w^va-t \^ ftife ■teaSnTi.'* ■^- 
cau/e (he Room will not \vQ\d aa, vVft Ya^&s. \iax«*. 
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few, they all come, and imagine a Room able to hold 
all the Commons of England, then the Lords and 
Burgeffes would fit no othenvife than the Lords do. 
The fecond Error is, that the Houfe of Commons are 
to begin to give Subfidies, yet if the I^rds diffent 
they can give no Money. 

2. The Houfe of Commons is called the Lower 
Houfe in Twenty Afls of Parliament, but what are 
Twenty Afls of Parliament amongll Friends ? 

3. The Form of s. Charge runs thus, / Accufs in ilie 
Name of alt the Commons of England, how then can 
any man be as aWitnefs, when every man is made the 
Accufer ? 

ffionrcddton. 
I. T N time of Parliament it ufed to be one of the 
I firil things the Houfe did, to petition the King 
-*■ that his Confeffor might be removed, as fear- 
ing either his power with the King, or elfe, lead he 
fhould reveal to the Pope what the Houfe was in 
doing, as no doubt he did, when the Catholick Caufe 
was concerned. 

2. The difference between us and the Papifls is, we 
both allow Contrition, but the Papifls make Confeflion 
a, part of Contrition, they fay a Man is not fufRciently 
contrite, till he confefs his fins to a Prieft. 

3. Why fliould I think a Priefl will not reveal Con- 
feflion, I am fure he will do anything that is forbidden 
him, haply not fo often as I, the utmofl. puni/hment is 
Deprivation, and how can it be proved, that ever any 
man reveal'd Confeflion, when there is no Witneft? 
And no man can be Witnefs in his own caufe. A 
meer Gullery. There was a time when 'twas publick 
in the Church, and there is much againfl their Auri- 
cular Confeflion. 

THat which is a Competency for one Man, is 
not enough for another, no more than that 
which will keep one Man warm, will keep 
Another Man waim ; one Man can go in Doublet and 
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Hofe, when another Man cannot be without a Cloak, 
and yet have no more Cloathsthanisneceffaryforhim. 

Srrat'Co 11 j u lulion . 

THE greateft Conjuniftion of Saturn a.nd/iipi' 
to; happens but once in Eight Hundred 
Years, and therefore Aflrologera can make no 
Experiments of it, nor foretel what it means, (not 
but that the Stars may mean fomthing, but we can- 
not tell what) becaule we cannot come at them. 
Suppofe a Planet were a Simple, or an Herb, How 
could a Pbyfician tell the Vertue of that Simple, 
unlefs he could come at it, to apply it? 

Can^tiente. 

1. X T E that hath a Scrupulous Confcience, is ^ 
I — I a Horfe that is not well weigh'd, he ftartt" 
■*--*- at every Bird that flies out of the Hedge. 

2. A knowing Man will do that, which a tender 
Confcience Man dares not do, by reafon of his Igno- 
rance, the other knows there is no hurt, as a Child is 
afraid to go into the dark, when a Man is not, faecaufe 
he knows there is no danger. 

3. If we once come to leave that out-loofe, as to 
pretend Confcience againfl Law, who knows what in- 
convenience may follow ? For thus, Suppofe an 
AnabapHJl comes and takes my Horfe, I Sue him, he 
tells me he did according to his Confcience, his Con- 
fcience tells him all things are common amongll the 
Saints, what is mine is his, therefore you do ill to 
make fuch a Law, If any Man takes anothers Horie 
he fliall be hang'd. What can I fay to this Man ? He 
does according to his Confcience. Why is not he as 
honed a Man as he that pretends a Ceremony eilab- 
liflit by Law, is againft his Confcience? Generally 
to pretend Confcience againfl Law is dangerous, in 
fome cafes haply we may. 

4. Some men make it a cafe of Confcience, whether 
aman may have a Pidgeon-houfe, becaufe his Pidgeons 
eat other Folks Com. But there is no fuch thing as 
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ifdence in the bufinds, the matter is, whether he 
I man of fuch Quality, that the State allows hira 
to have a Dove-houlc, if fo there's aa end of the bafi- 
iicfs. his Pid^'cons have a right to cat where tbey 
(>leafc thcmfclvcs. 

emietnOa Jpixat. 
I. 'TT* HE/rtP/ had a peculiar way of Confecrating 
I thing! to God, which we have not 
■■■ 1. Under the Law, God. who was Mall« 
of all, made choice of a Temple to Worihip ia, where 
he was more cfpecially prefent : Jurt as the ^fafler of 
the Houfe, who ow[n]s all the Houfe, makes chotce 
of one Chamber to lie in, which is called the Mailer's 
Ouunber. but under the Gofpd there was no fuch 
thing. Temples and Churches are fet apart for the cod- 
vcntcncy of men to Worihip is; they cannot meetupoo 
the point of b Needle, bat God himfetf loakcs no dirace. 

3. All things we Gods already, w« can give him no 
light by coofecislii^ any, that be had not before, only 
we fet it ipuT to hs Semce. Jufl as a Gardner 
brii^ his Lord ami Mailer a ^sket of Apncocb, 
and prcfents them, his Lord ehaoks hi™, peiti^ifi ^ves 
hist ftxoethiag to; bis pains, and yet the Agticocks 
were as much his l:ords befiHC 33 itaw. 

4. What is Coafecnted, is giren to fome partictibi 
man. to do Goct Service, not grren to God, but pven 
to Mj.(:. t'j (ecve God : And there's not any thing, 

'.Toods, but tome mea or othex have it in 
, •■, to difpofe of 3S they ptetfe. The iaying 
J crated cannot be ukg^ away, makes saea 
^.-1 Confecration. 

Vet Confectation has this Power, when a Man 
CoDiecrafed any thing to. Cod, he cannct of him> 
" 'j; it away. 

Cmtiad^. 

F our Fathers have loll their Lilierty, why may 

not wc labour to Kfcun ic? Jnjsr. We mull 

looit to the Coniratt, if that be righdy made 

Qand to il^ if we once gntat we may recede 
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from Contrafls upon any inconveniency that may 
afterwards happen, we (hall have no Bargain kept. 
If I fell you a Horfe, and do not like my Bargain, I 
will have my Horfe again. 

2. Keep your Contrafts, fo far a Divine goes, but 
bow to make our Contrafts is left to our felves, and 
as we agree upon the conveying of this Houfe, or that 
Land, fo it muft be, if you offer me a hundred pounds 
for my Glove. I tell you what my Giove is, a plain 
Glove, pretend no virtue in it, the Glove is my own, 
I profefs not to fell Gloves, and we agree for an 
hundred pounds. I do not know why I may not with 
a lafe Confcience take it. The want of that common 
Obvious DiftinClion oi Jus prmepiivum, s.-x\A Jus per- 
miffuM, does much trouble men. 

3. Lady Kent Articled with Sir Edward Herbert, 
that he (hould come to her when (he fent for him, and 
(lay with her as long as (he would have him, to which 

' he fet his hand ; then he Articled with her, That he 
fliould go away when he pleas'ti, and (lay away as long 
as he pleas'd, to which (he fet her hand. This is the 
Epitome of all the Contra6ls in the World, betwixt 
man and man, betwixt Prince and Subjedt, they keep 
them aa long as they like them, and no longer, 

CaunttL 

"^Hey talk (but blafphemouDy enough) 
the Holy Ghoft is Prefident of their Gent 
Councils, when the truth is, ihc odd maa 
am the Holy-Ghoa. 

CunbotRttan. 

I. "¥ T THen the King fends his Writ for a Parlia- 
V/v ment, he fends for two Knights for a 
' ' Sliire, and two Burgeffes for a Corpora- 
tion : But when he fends for two Archbi(hops for a 
Convocation, he commands them to affemble the 
whole Clergy, but they out of cuftome araongd them- 
felves fend to the Bi(hops of their Provinces to wHl 
them to bring two Clarks for a Diocefe, the Dean, one 
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for the Chapter, ajid the Arch-deacons, but to the 
King e»ery Clagy-man is diere prefent. 

2. We have nothing fo nearly eiprdTes the power 
of a Convocation, in refpeift of a Parliament, as a 
Court-Leet, where they have a power to make ^- 
Laws, as they call diem ; as that a man Ihall put fo 
ttiany Cows, or fheep in the Common, but they can 
make nothing that is contrary to the l^ws of the 
Kingdom. 

CrrtB. 
I. A Thanafiu^s Creed is the Qiorleft, taie away 
i-l the Preface, and the force, and the Con- 

* *■ clution, which are not part of the Creed. 
In the Niune Creed it i? tis tccXqnaf, I believe 
in the Church, but now, as our Common-prayer has 
it, I believe one Caiholick and ApoAolick Chmtli ; 
they like not Creeds, becaufe they would have no 
Forms of Faith, as they have none of Prayer, though 
there be more reafon for the one than for the other. 



t. T F the Phyfician fees you eat anything that is 

I not good for your Body, to keep you imm it, 

-*- he crys 'tis poyfon, if the Divine fees yon do 

any thing that is hurtful for your Soul, to keep you 

from it, he crys out you are damn'd. 

2. To preach long, loud, and Damnatimi is the way 
to be trfi up. We love a man that Damns us, and we 
ran after him again to lave ns. If a man had a fore I>eg, 
and be fhoold go to an Honed Judicious Chyrurgeoo, 
and be Ihould only bid him keep it warm, aod 3n<Mnt 
whh fiich an Oyl <an 0>1 well known) that wo>ald do 
the Core, haply he would not much regard him, be- 
aafe he knows the Medecine before hand an <Hdina;y 
Uededne. But if be (boidd go to a Surgcxm that 
fiioald tell him, your Leg will Gangreen withio three 
(lays, and it mull be cut off, and you will die, unle& yon 
doJomettiing thai I could tell you, what lilining there 
wonid be to this Man ? Oh for the Lord's fake, tell me 
w4at this is, I will give you any content for your pain& 
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I Tt T 7"HY have we none pofTeft with Devils in 
yy England} The old Anfwer is, the Pro- 
' ' teftants tiie Devil hath already, and the 
Papifts are fo Holy, he dares not meddle with them. 
Why, then beyond Seas where a Nun is poiTeft, when 
a Hugomt comes into the Church, does not the Devil 
hunt them out? The Pried teaches him, you never 
faw the Devil throw up a Nuns Coats, mark that, the 
Prieft will not fuffer it, for then the People will fpit at 

a. Cafling out Devils is ;neer Juggling, they never 
cad out any but what they firil cail ia They do 
it where for Reverence no Man ihail dare to Examine 
it, they do it in a Comer, in a Mortice-hole, not in the 
Market-place. They do nothing but what may be 
done by Art, they make the Devil fly out of the Win- 
dow in the likenefs of a Bat, or a Rat, why do they 
not hold him ? Why, in the hkenefs of a Bat, or a. 
Rat, or fome Creature ? That is why not in fome 
Ihape we Paint him in, with Claws and Horns? By 
this trick they gain much, gain upon Mens fancies, and 
fo are reverenc'd, and certainly if the Prieft dehver 
me from hira, that is my moil deadly Enemy, 1 have 
all the ReaJbn in the World to Reverence hioL 
Objeflion. But if this be Juggling, why do they punifh 
Impoftures? Anfwer. For great Reafon, becaufe 
they do not play their part well, and for fear others 
Ihould difcover them, and fo all of them ought to be 
of the fame Trade. 

3. A Perfon of Quality came to my Chamber in the 
Temple, and told me he had two Devils in his head 
[I wonder'd what he meant] and jufl at that time, one 
of them bid him kill me, [with that I begun 10 be 
afraid and thought he was mad] he faid he knew I 
could Cure him, and therefore intreated me to give 
him fomething, for he was refolv'd to go to no body 
else. I perceiving what an Opinion he had of me, and that 
'twas only Melancholy that troubl'd him, took him ir 
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ijaa J, u'arranteii him, if he would follow my dire£ti( 
to Cure him in a fhort time, I defired him to let me 
lie alone about an hour, and then to come again, 
which he was very willing to. In the mean time 
I got a Card, and lapt it up handfome in a piece 
of Taffata, and put firings to the Tatfata, and when 
he came gave it to him, to hang about his Neck, 
withal charged him, that he ihould not diforder him- 
felf neither with eating or drinking, but eat very Httle 
of Supper, and fay his Prayers duly when he went to 
Bed, and I made no quedion but he would be well in 
tlu'ee or four days. Within that time I went to Dinner 
to his Houfe and askt him how he did ? He faid he 
was much better, but not perfectly well, [f|or in truth he 
had not dealt clearly with me, he had four Devils 
in his head, and he perceiv'd two of them were gone, 
with that which I had given him, but the other two 
troubled him Hill. Well faid I, I am glad two ot 
them are gone I make no doubt but to get away the 
other two likewife. So I gave him another thing to 
hang about his Neck, three days after he came to me 
to my Chamber and profeft he was now as well as 
ever he was in his life, and did extreamly thank me for 
the great care I had taken of him, I fearing leail 
he might relapfe into the like Diftemper, told him 
that there was none but my felf, and one PhyCtian 
more in the whole Town that coukl Cure the Devils 
in the head, and that was Dr. Han'ey fwhom I had 
prepar'd) and widit him if ever he found nimfelf ill in 
my abfence to go to him, for he could Cure his Dif- 
eaie, as well as my felf. The Gentleman lived mam^^^ 
Yearsandwas never troubVd after. .J^^^f 

£flf Scn^al. I^^^| 

I. "T^IS much the Doiftrine of the times that M^^^ 
I (hould not pleaie themfelves, but deny 
-*- themfelves every thing they take delight in, 
not look upon Beautj', wear no good Clothes, eat no 
good Meat, 6-ir. which feems the greatefl Accufation 
^t can be upon the maker of all good things, If 
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they be not to be us'd, why did God make them ? The >! 
truth is, they that preach againil them, cannot make 
ufe of them their felves, and then again they get 
Efleem by feeming to contemn them. But mark it 
while you live, if they do not pleafe themfelves as 
much as they can, and we live more by Example thauj 
precept 

tautu. 

I. A Duell may AtU be granted in fome Cafes " 
l\ by the Law of Etiglana, and only there. 

-*■ ^ That the Church alloVd it Antiendy, ap- 
pears by this, in their publick Liturgies there were 
Prayers appointed for the Duelifls to fay, the Judge, 
ufed to bid them go to fuch a Church and pray, ^c. 
But whether is this Lawful ? If you grant any War 
Lawful, I make no doubt but to Convince it, War is 
Lawful, becaufe God is the only Judge between two, 
that is Supream. Now if a difference happen between 
two Subjeifls, and it cannot be decided by Human 
Tellimony, why may they not put it to God to Judge 
between tliem by the Permifiion of the Prince? Nay 
what if we Ihould bring it down forArgumenlsfake, to 
the Swordmen. One gives me the Lye, 'tis a great 
difgrace to take it, the Law has made no provifion to 
give Remedy for the Injury (if you can luppofe any 
thing an Injury for which the Law gives no K.emedy) 
why am not I in this cafe Supream, and may therefore 
tight my felf. 

3. A Duke ought to fight with a Gentleman, the 
Reafon is this, the Gentleman will fay to the Duke 'tis 
True, you hold a higher Place in the State than I, 
there's a great diftance between you and me, but your 
Dignity does not PriviJedge you to do me an Injury, 
as foon as ever you do me an Injury, you make your 
felf my equal, and as you are my equal I Challenge 
you, and in fence tJie Duke is bound to Anfwer him. 
Tliis will give you fome light to underiland the Quar- 
rel betwixt a Prince and his Subjeiis, though there be 
a vaA diflance between him and them, and they 
to obey him, according to their Cnntradt, yet he h 
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no power to do them an Injury, then they think them- 
felves as much boimd to Vindicate their right, as 
they are to obey his Lawful Commands, nor is there 
any other meafure of Juflice left upon Earth but 
Anns. 

I. AN Epitaph mufl be made fit for the Perfon 
/-\ for whom it is made, for a Man to fay all the 
-^ ^ Excellent things, that can be faid upon one, 
and call that his Epitaph^ is as if a Painter fhould 
make the handfomefl piece he can pofTibly make, and 
fay 'twas my Pi6lure. It holds in a Funeral Sermon. 

©qutti?. 

I, 1 ^ Quity in Law is the fame that the Spirit is 
rH in Religion, what every one pleafes to make 
-* — ^ it, fometimes they go according to Con- 
fcience, fometimes according to Law, fometimes ac- 
cording to the Rule of Court. 

2. Equity is a Roguifh thing, for Law we have 
a meafure, know what to trufl to, Equity is according 
to Confcience of him that is Chancellor, and as that is 
larger or narrower, fo is Equity. 'Tis all one as if 
they (hould make the Standard for the meafure, we 
call a Chancellors Foot, what an uncertain meafure 
would this be? One Chancellor has a long Foot, 
another a fhort Foot, a third an indifferent Foot. 'Tis 
the fame thing in the Chancellors Confcience. 

3. That faying, do as you would be done to, is often 
mifunderflood, for 'tis not thus meant that I a private 
Man, (hould do to you a private Man, as I would 
have you to me, but d6, as we have agreed to do one 
to another by publick Agreement, If the Prifoner 
Ihould ask the Judge, whether he would be content to 
be hang'd, were he in his Cafe, he would anfwer no. 
Then fays the Prifoner, do as you would be done to, 
neither of them mufl do as private Men, but the Judge 
mufl do by him as they have publickly agreed, that is 
both Judge and Prifoner have confented to a Law 
that if either of them Steal, they fhall be hanged. 
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HE that fpeaks ill of another commonly 
before he is aware, makes himfeif fuch 
a one as he fpeaks againfl, for if he had 
the Civility or breeding he would forbear fuch kind of 
J,anguage. 

a. A Gallant Man is above ill words : an Example 
we have in the old Lord of Salisbury (who was a 
great wife Man) Stone had call'd fome Lord about 
Court, Fool, the Lord complains and has Stone whipt, 
Stoii-e cries, I might have called my Lord of Salisbury 
Fool often enough, before he would have had me whipt 

3. Speak not 111 of a great Enemy but rather give 
him good words, that he may ule you the better, if 
you chance to fell into his Hands, the Spaniard did 
this when he was dying; bis Confciibr told him (to 
work him to Repentance) how the Devil Tormented 
the wicked that went to Hell : the Spaniard replying, 
called the Devil my Lord. I hope my Lord the 
Devil is not fo Cruel, his Confeffor reproved him. 
Excufe me faid the Don, for calling him fo, I know 
not into what hands 1 may fail, and if I happen into 
his, I hope he will ufe me the better for giving him 
good words. 

i!?);uiinmunfc«Itan. 
"^Hat place they faring for Excommunication 
[put away from among your felves that 
wicked person, i Cor. 5. Cha: 13. verfe] is 
corrupted in the Greek, for it Ihould be to jrovqpoi', 
put away that Evil from among you, not riiv irovripuv, 
that Evil Perfoa, befides u iroi'ijpoc is the Devil in 
Scripture, and it may be so taken there, and there is 
a new Edition of Theoderet come out, that has it right 
to Tovijpur. 'Tis true the Chriftians before the Civil 
State became Chriflian, did by Covenant and Agree- 
ment fet down how they ftiould live ; and he that did not 
obferve what they agreed upon, fiiould come no more 
amongfl. tliem, that is, be Excommunicated. Such Men 
are fpoken of by the Apojlle \Romans i. 31.] who he 
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calls aiTv> fleVoue koI aojrdicouc, tlie Vulgar has it, Tncom^ 
pofilos, et fifte fisdere, the lafl word is pretty well, but the 
firll cot at all, Origen in his Book againil Celfiis, 
fpeaks of the Chriflians. auvO^Kri : the Trandation 
renders it Conventus, as it fignifies a Meeting, when it 
is plain it fignifies a Covenant, and the Englijh Bible 
turned the other word well. Covenant-breakers. PUny 
tells us, the Chriftians took an Oath amongft, them- 
felves to live thus, and thus. 

2. The other place \pic Eccl(fice\ tell the Church, is 
but a weak Ground to raife Excommunication upon, 
efpecially from the Sacrament, the letTer Escommuni- 
cation, fince when that was fpoken, the Sacrament was 
indltuted. The Jews Ecdijia was their Sanhedrim, 
their Court : fo that the meaning is : if after once or 
twice Admonilion this Brother will not be reclaim'd, 
bring him thither, 

3. Tlie firft Excommunication was 180. Years after 
Chrift, and that by Viflor, Bifiiop oiRome. But that 
was no more than this, that they ftiould CommuDicate 
and receive the Sacrament amongll themfelves, not with 
thofe of the other Opinion : The Controverfie (as I 
take it) being about the Feaft, of Eafler. Men do not 
care for Excommunication becaufe they are (hut out of 
the Church, or deUvered up to Sathaii, but becaufe 
the Law of the Kingdom takes hold of them, after fo 
many days a Man cannot Sue, no, not for his Wife, if 
you take her from him, and there may be as much 
Reafon, to grant it for a fmall Fault, if there be Con- 
tumacy, as for a great one, in WfJiminfia-'HaU you 
you may Out-law a Man for forty Shillings, which 
is their Excommunication, and you can do no more 
for forty Thoufand Pound. 

4. When Canjtaiuine became ChriRian, he fo fell 
in love with the Clergy, that he let them be Judges of 
all things, but that continued not above three or four 
Years, by reafon they were to be Judges of matters 
they underftood not, and then they were allowed to 
meddle with nothing but ReUgion, all Jurifdii^ion 
belonged to him, and he fcanted them out as much as 
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he p]eafed,and fo things have fiDce continued. Thq 
Excommunicate for tliree or four things, matters coiJ 
ceming Adultery, Tythes, Wills, ^c. which is 
Civil Punilhment the State allows for fuch Faults. 
a Bifhop Excommunicate a Man for what he o 
not, the Judge has Power to abfolve, and puniih The 
Bilhop, if they had that Jurifdiftion from God, why 
does not the Church Excommunicate for Murder, for 
Theft? If the Civil Power might take away all but 
three things, why may they not take them away too? 
If this Excommunication were taken away, tlie Pres- 
byters would be quiet ; 'tis that they have a mind to, 
'tis that they would fain be at, like the Wench that 
was to be Married ; fhe asked her Mother when 'twas 
done, if llie fhould go to Bed prefently; no (ays her 
Mother you mufl Dine firil, and then to Bed Mother? 
no you raufl Dance after Dinner, and then to " "■ 
Mother, no you mutl go to Supper, and then to 
Mother, &'e. 

Sam utitt W^aM. 
I. "" I -Was an unhappy Divifion tliat has bet 
I made between Faith and Works ; thougl 
-*- in my Intellect I may divide them, juil as^' 
in tlie Candle, I know there is both light and heat 
But yet put out the Candle, and they are both gone, 
one remains not without the other: So 'tis betwist 
Faith and Works ; nay, in a right Conception Fides 
opus, if I believe a thing becaule I am commandi 
that is Opus. 

JaiilfnQ'tiiiBri. 

I. T T 7Hat the Church debars us one day, fhe 

VV gives us leave to take out in another. 

* ' Eirft we Fan, and tlien we Feaftj fitft 

there is a Carnival, and then a Lent. 

2. Whether do Human Laws bind the Confcience^ 
If they do, 'tis a way to enihare : If we fay they 
not, we open the door to difobedience. Anfw. 
this Cafe we muft look to the JuOice of the Law, 
intention of the Law-giver, If there be no Juflice 
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the Law, 'tis not to be obe/d, if the intention of the 
Law-giver be abfolute, our obedience mufl be fo too. 
If the intention of the Law-giver enjoyn a Penalty as 
a Compenfation for the Breach of the Law, I fin not, 
if I fubmit to the Penalty, if it enjoyn a Penalty, as a 
further enforcement of Obedience to the Law, then 
ought I to obferve it, which may be known by the 
often repetition of the Law. The way of Falling is 
enjoyn'd unto them, who yet do not obferve it. The 
Law enjoyns a Penalty as an enforcement to Obedience ; 
which intention appears by the often calHng upon us, 
to keep that Law by the King and the Difpenfation of 
the Church to fuch as are not able to keep it, as 
Young Children, Old Folks, Disfeas'd Men, &'c. 

I. T T hath e^ er been the way for Fathers, to bind 

I their Sons, to flrengthen this by the Law of 

-*- the Land, every one at Twelve Years of age, 

is to take the Oath of Allegiance in Court-Leets, 

whereby he fwears Obedience to the King. 

1. *" I ^HE old Law was. That when a Man was 
I Fin*d, he was to be Fin*d Salvo Conte- 
-*" nemento^ fo as his Countenance might be 
fafe, taking Countenance in the fame fenfe as your 
Countryman does, when he fays, if you will come unto 
my Houfe, I will Ihow you the befl Countenance I can, 
that is not the befl Face, but the befl Entertainment 
The meaning of the Law was, that fo much fhould be 
taken from a man, fuch a Gobbet fliced off, that yet 
notwithflanding he might live in the fame Rank and 
Condition he lived in before ; but now they Fine men 
ten times more than they are worth. 

I. '^ I ^HE Puritans who will allow no 'free-will at 

I all, but God does all, yet will allow the 

-*- Subjedl his Liberty to do, or not to do, not- 

m'tA/landing the King, the God upon EaivK The 
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Arminians, who hold we have free-will, yet fay, when 
we corae to the King, there mull be all Obedience*, 
and no Liberty to be ftood for. 

JrscrS. 
I. *" I " HE Fryers fay they poffefs nothing, whofe 
I then are the Lands they hold? not their 
-*- Superiour's, he hath vow'd Poverty as well as 
they, whofe then ? To anfwer this, 'twas Decreed they 
fliould fay they were the Popes. And why mufl the 
Flyers be more perfeft than the Pope himfelf ? 

z. If there had been no Fryers, Chrijlendome might 
have continu'd quiet, and things remain'd at a flay. 

If there had been no Lefturers (which fucceed thi 
Friers in dietr way) the Church of " ' ' 
have flood, and flourifht at this day, 

JFtiriitDi. 

LD Friends are befl. King James us'd t 
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call for his Old Shoos, they were eafiefl I 
his Feet 



1. ' I ""Hey that fay the reafon ■ii\vf JofepKs Pedi- 
I gree is fet down, and not Afitry's, is, becaufe 
*- the defcent from the Mother is lof\, and 
fwallow'd up, fay fomething ; but yet if a Jtwijk 
Woman, mariyd with a Gentil, they only took notice of 
the Mother, not of the Father ; but they that fay they 
were both of a Tribe, fay nothing, for the Tribes might 
Marry one with another, and the Law againft it was 
only Temporary, in the time vi)\i\e Jq/kua was dividing 
the Land, leil the being fo long about it, there might 
be a confufion. 

a. That Chria was the Son (AJofeph is moft exaftly 
true. For though he was the Son of God, yet with 
theyiroj, if any man kept a Child, and brought him 
up, and call'd him Son, he was taken for his Son ; and 
his Land (if he had any) was to detcend ^i■^^^s«s.^ 
and therefore the Genealogy ot Jo/eJIiV^v^Sa^ 'is.vSissws^ 
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I. "T "T THat a Gentleman is, 'tis hard with us to 
\/\/ define, in other Countries he is known by 
• » his Privileges; in Wejlminjler Hall he is 
one that is reputed one ; in the Court of Honour, he 
that halh Arms. The King cannot make a Gentleman 
of Blood [what have you feid] nor God Almighty, but 
he can make a Gentleman by Creation. If you ask 
which is the better of thefe two, Civilly, the Gentleman 
of Blood, Morally the Gentleman by Creation may be 
the better ; for the other may be a Debauch'd m;in, this 
a Perfon of worth. 

a, Gentlemen have ever been more Temperate in 
their Religion, than the Common People, as having 
more Reafon, the others running in a hurry. In the 
beginning of ChriRianity, the Fathers writ Contra 
gtntes, and Cotitra Gentiles, they were all one : But 
after all were Chriilians, the better fort of People ftill 
letain'd the name of Gentiles, throughout the four 
Provinces of the Roman Umpire; as GentU-homme in 
Fremk, Gmtilhomo in Italian,GEiiiil huombre mSpaniJh, 
and Gentil-man in Englijh: And they, no queftion, 
being Perfons of Quality, kept up thofe Feails which 
we borrow from the Gentils; as Chrijlmas, Candlemas, 
May-day, &c. continuing what was not directly againft 
Chriftianity. which the Common people would never 
have endured. 

fioQt. 
I. ' I -Here are two Reafons, why thefe words 
I (J'J'*^ autem tranfiens per medium torum 
■*- ibat) were about our old Gold : the one is, 
because Ripley the Alchymifl, when he made Gold in 
the TtiTver, the firil time he found it, he fpoke thefe 
words \jidr medium eorum'\ that is, per medium ignis, ei 
Suiphuris. The other, becaufe thefe words were 
thought to be a Charm, and that they did bind what- 
foever they were written upon, fo that a Man could 
not take it away. To this Reafon I rather incline. 
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THE Hall was the place where the great Lord 
us'd to eat, ^wherefore elfe were the Halls 
made fo big?) Where he faw all his Servants 
and Tenants about him. He eat not in private. Except 
in time of ficknefs ; when once he became a thing 
Coopt up, all his greatnefs was fpoil'd. Nay the King 
himfelf ufed to eat in the Hall, and his Lords fate 
with him, and then he underftood Men. ■ 

Stn. I 

1. '"T^Here are two Tests for ChriR's defcend- 
I ing into Hell: The QiA Pfalm. i6. The 
-^ other Alls the 2d, where the Bible that 
was in ufe when the thirty nine Articles were made has 
it (lidl.) But the Bible that was in Qassn ElkalielA's 
time, when the Articles were confirm'd, reads it 
(Grave,) and fo it continu'd till the New Tranflation 
in Kingyffww's time, and then 'tis .tff// again. But 
by this we may gather the Church of -Ew^&Hrf declined 
as much as they could, the defcent, otherwife they 
never would have alter'd the Bible. 

a. (ffe defcended into Hell) this may be the Inter- 
pretation of it He may be dead and buried, then his 
Soul afcended into Heaven. Aftenvards he defcended 
again into Hell, that is, into tlic Grave, to fetch his . 
Body, and to rife again. The ground of this Interpre- 
tation is taken from the Platonick Learning, who held 
a Meterapfychofis, and when a Soul did defcend from 
Heaven to take another Body, they caU'd it Kara 
liiaw tit fiSiji- taking Aoqc. for the lower World, 
the flaie of Mortality: Now the firfl Chriflians 
many of them were Platonick Philofophers, and no 
question fpake fuch Language as then was under- 
(lood amongil them. To underiland by Hell the 
Grave is no Tautology, becaufe the Creed firfl tells 
what Chrifl fufTer'd, Ae was Crucified, Dead, and 
Buried ; tlien it tells us what he did, he defcended 
Heli, the third day lie ro/e again, kt afeenclea, <W. 
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I. *" f ^Hey lay the Church impofes Holy-days, 
I there's no fuch thing, though the number 
-*- of Holy-days is fet down in fome of our 
Common-Prayer Books. Yet that has relation to an 
A61 of Parliament, which forbids the keeping of any 
Holy-Days in time of Popery, but thofe that are kept, 
are kept by the Cullom of ihe Country, and I hope 
f ou wUl not fay the Church impofes that 

Igutntltts. 

I. T T Umility is aVertue all preach, none pradlife, 

I 1 and yet every body is content to hear. 

-*" -*- The Mailer thinks it good Dodlrine for his 

Servant, the Laity for the Clergy, and the Clergy for 

the Laity. 

2. There is Humilitas qucedam in Vitio. If a man 
does not take notice of that excellency and perfe6lion 
that is in himfelf, how can. he be thankful to God, 
who is the Author of all Excellency and Perfedlion ? 
Nay, if a Man hath too mean an Opinion of himfelf, 
'twill render him unferviceable both to God and Man. 

3. Pride may be allowed to this or that degree, elfe 
a man cannot keep up his Dignity. In Gluttons there 
mufl be Eating, in drunkennefs there mull be drinking ; 
'tis not the eating, nor 'tis not the drinking that is to 
be blam'd, but the Excefs. So in Pride. 

3Elf0latrg» 

I. T Dolatry is in a Man's own thought, not in the 

I Opinion of another. Put Cafe I bow to the 

^ Altar, why am I guilty of Idolatry ? becaufe 

a ilander by thinks fo ? I am fure I do not believe 

the Altar to be God, and the God I worfhip may be 

bow'd to in all places, and at all times. 

OD at the firfl gave Laws to all Mankind, 
but afterwards he gave peculiar Laws to the 
Jews, which they were only to obferve. Jufl 
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is we have the Common Law for all England, and yei 
you have fome Corporations, that, befides that, haW 
peculiar Laws and priviledges to therofelves. 

3. Talk what you will of the Jews, that they i 
Curfed, they thrive where e're they come, they are ablB^ 
to oblige the Prince of their Country by lending him 
money, none of them beg, they keep together, and for 
their being hated, my life for yours, Chriftians hate 
one another as much. 

Zntiintibk Isiurante. 
I. "np'IS all one to me if I am told of Chria, ( 
I fome Myftery of Chrillianity, if I am ng] 
-*■ capable of underflanding, as if I am not 
told at all, my Ignorance is as invincible, and therefore 
'tis vain to call llieir Ignorance only invincible, who 
never were told of ChriiC The trick of it is to advance 
the Prieft, whilfl the Church of Rome fays a Man muS 
be told of Chrifl, by one thus and thus ordain'd. 

Smngrtf. 

"^HE Papifts taking away the fecond [Cot 
mandment], is not haply lo horrid a thing, 
nor fo unreafonable amongft Chriflians as 
we make it. For the Jews could make no figure of 
God, but they mud commit Idolatry, bccaufe he had 
taken no (hape, but fince the Aflumption of our flefli, 
we know what fliape to pidlure God in. Nor do I 
know why we may not make his Image, provided we 
be fure what it is r as we fay Saint Luke took the 
piflure ol the Virgin Mary, and Saint Veronica of our 
Saviour. Otherwife it would be no honour to the 
• King, to make a Pi<5iure, and call it the King's Picture 
when 'tis nothing like him. I 

2. Though the Learned Papifts pray not to Images^.J 
yet 'tis to be feared the ignorant do ; as appears fa] 
that Story of St. Nicholas in Spain. A Countrey-raw 
us'd to ofter daily to St. Nichaias's Image, at length b 
mifchance the Image was broken, and a new one majf 
of his own Plumb-Tree ; after that the man forbo[ 
being complain'd of to his Ordinary, he anfwer'd, ' 
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true, he us'd to offer to the Old Image, but to the 
new he could not find in his heart, becaufe he knew 
'twas a piece of his own Plumb Tree. You fee what 
Opinion this man had of the Image, and to this tended 
the bowing of their Images, the twinkling of their 
Fyes, the Virgins Milk, 6f£. Had they only meant 
reprefentations, a Picture would have done as well as 
thefe tricks. It may be with us in Englanii they do 
not worfhip images, becaufe living among ProteHants, 
they are either laught out of it, or beaten out of it by 
ihock of Argument 

3. 'Tis a difcreet way concerning Piflures in 
Churches, to tet up no new, nor to pull down no old. 

Imycrlnl CDannititiitioiiEl. 
1. ' I "Hey fay Imperial Conllitutions did only con- 
I firm the Canons of the Church, but that is 
-*- not fo, for they inflicted puniihment, when 
the Canons never did. (viz.) If a man Converted a 
ChriHian to be a Jew, he was to forfeit his EUate.and 
lofe his Life. In Valentines Novels 'tis laid. Corijlat 
Epifcopus Forum Legtbus non habere, et Jtidicant ianium 
de Seligione. 

r. ^^ IR Kenelme Digby was feveral times taken and 
^^ let go again, at lad Imprifon'd in Winehefler- 
^•~-^ ffoiife. I can compare him to nothing but 

a great Fi(h that we catch and let go again, but ilill 

he will come to the Bait, at lail therefore we put him 

into fome great Pond for Store. 
intcntiiHrictf. 

FAncy to your felf a Man fets the City on Fire 
at Cripplegate, and that Fire continues by 
-,, means of others, 'till it come to White-Fryers, 

I then he that began it would fain quench it, does 
pe deferve to be punilht mofl. that firfl, fet the City 
(''ire? So 'tis with the Incendiaries of the State. 
■ that firfl fet it on fire [by Mono[)olizing, Forreft 
Imprifoning Parliament Men, tertio Cargii, 
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&c.] are now become regenerate, and would fain 
quench the Fire ; Certainly they deferv'd mod to be 
punifli'd, for being the firll Caufe of our DiHradtions, 

jEnttcpcnbeiirs. 
I. T Ndependency is in ufe at Amjkrdam, where 
I forty Churches or Congregations have nothing 
*~ to do one ivith another. And 'tis no queflion 
agreeable to the Primitive times, before the Emperour 
became Chriilian. For either we mud fay every 
Church govem'd it felf, or elfe we mufl fall upon that 
old foolifli Rock, that St. Fder and his Succeffours 
govem'd all, but when the Civil State became Chris- 
tian, they appointed who fhould govern them, before 
they govem'd by agreement and confent; if you will 
not do tliis, you (hall come no more amongfl us, but 
both the Independaat man, and the Presbyterian man 
do equally exclude the Civil Power, tliough after a 
different manner. 

2. The Independant may as well plead, they fhould 
not be fubjeifl to temporal Things, not come before a 
Conllable, or a Juftice of Peace, as they plead they 
(hould not be fubjefl in Spiritual things, becaufe StPaul 
fays, Js it fo, that there is not a wife man amongfl you ? 

3. The Pope challenges all Churches to be under 
liim, the King and the two Arch-Bifhops challenge 
all the Church of England to be under thera The 
Presbyterian man divides the Kingdom into as many 
Churches as there be Presbyteries, and your Indepen- 
dant would have every Congregation a Church by it felf. 

tHiinsd InDiffcrcnI. 
I. T N a time of Parliament, when things are under 
I debate, they are indifferent, but in a Church 
-^ or State fetled, there's notliing left indifferent. 

Pufillrft ^nfcrcdt. 

t 30 wel! in the Common-Wealth, if 

every one in the Parliament would lay down 

Interell, and aim at the general 

re fick, and the whole Colledge of 
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Phyficians fliould come to him, and adminifter feverally, 
haply fo long as they obferv'd the Rules of Art he 
might recover, but if one of them had a great deal of 
Scamony by him, he mufl put off that, therefore he 
prefcribes Scamony. Another had a great deal of 
Rubarb, and he mufl put off that, and therefore he 
preicribes Rubarb, 6f*c, they would certainly kill the 
man. We deflroy the Common-wealth, while we pre- 
ferve our own private Interefls, and negledt the 
Publick. 

^\xmvmt Snfinitfonu 

I. "\ TOJJ fay there mufl be no Human Invention 
Y in the Church, nothing but the pure word. 
-^ Anfwer. If 1 give any Expofition, but what is 
exprefs'd in the Text, that is my invention : if you give 
another Expofition, that is your invention, and both 
are Human. For Example, (uppofe the word [Egg] 
were in the Text, I fay, 'tis meant an Henn-Egg, you 
fay a Goole-Egg, neither of thefe are exprefl, therefore 
they are Humane Invention, and I am fure the newer 
the Invention the worfe, old Inventions are befl: 

2. If we mufl admit nothing, but what we read in 
the Bible, what will become of the Parliament ? for we 
do not read of that there. 

9utrja[mentif. 

I. T T TE cannot tell what is a Judgment of God, 
\/\/ 'tis prelumption to take upon us to know, 
^ ^ In time of Plague we know we want 
health, and therefore we pray to God to give us health ; 
in time of War we know we want peace, and therefore 
we pray to God to give us peace. Commonly we fay 
a Judgment ialls upon a man lor lomething in them 
we cannot abide. An Example we have in King 
James^ concerning the death of Henry the Fourth of 
J'rance ; one faid he was kill'd lor his Wenching, an- 
other laid he was kill'd for turning his Religion. No, 
lays King James (who could not abide fighting) he was 
kilVd ior permitting Duels in his Kingdom. 
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guOgr. 

1. "1 "T TEfeethe PageantsmC/(Mjiy?rt'f,ihe Lions, 
YY/ and the Elepliants, but we do not fee the 
* ■ menthatcarrythemjwefeethejudgeslook 
big, look like Lions, but we do not fee who moves them. 
a. Little things do great works, when great things 
will not. If 1 fliould take a Pin from the ground, a 
■ little pair of Tongues will do it, when a great pair will 
not. Go to a Judge to do a bufmefs for you, by no 
means he will not hear it ; but go to fome fmall Ser- 
vant about him, and he will dispatch it according to 
your hearts defire. 

3. There could be no mifchief done in the Conunon- 
wealth without a Judge. Though there be falfe Dice 
brought in at ihe Groom-Porters, and cheating offer'd, 1 

yet unlefs he allow the Cheating, and judge the DImh^ 
to be good, there may be hopes ol fair play. j^^H 

1. '*' 1 ""IS not Juggling that is to be blara'd, bt^^^ 

I much Juggling, for the World cannot be 

-*- Govern'd without it. All your Rhetorick, 

and all your Elenclis in Logick come within the com- 

pafs of Juggling. ^^M 

I. *" I ^Here'snofuch Thing as Spiritual JurifdifflioS^^H 
I all is Civil, the Churches is the fame wiffi^^j 
-^ the Lord Mayors ; fuppofe a Chriflian came 
into a Pagan Country, how can you fancy he fhall have 
any Power there ? he finds faults with the Gods of the 
Country, well, they will put him to Death for it, when 
be is a Martyr, what follows ? Does that argue he has 
uny Spiritual Jurifdidion ? If the Clergy (ay the 
Church ought to be govern'd thus, and thus, by the 
word of God, that is Doflrine all, that is not Difciplin 

2. The Pope he challenges Jurifdidtion over all, tl . 
Bifhops they pretend to it as well as he, the Presby- 
terians they would have it to themfclves, but ov« 
whom is all this ? the poor La)-nicn. 
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9tuS Sibinuni. 

r. A LL things are held by Jus Divinum^ either 
L\ immediately or mediately. 
•^ ^ 2. Nothing has loft the Pope fo much 
in his Supremacy, as not acknowledging what Princes 
gave him, *Tis a fcom upon the Civil Power, and an 
unthankfulnefs in the Prieft. But the Church runs to 
/us Dh'inufn^ left if they fhould acknowledge what 
they have they have by pofitive Law, it might be as 
well taken from them as given to them. 

I. A King is a thing men have made for their own 
L\ llikes. for quietnefs fake. Juft as in a Family 
^ ^ one Man is appointed to buy Meat ; if every 
man lliould buy, or if there were many buyers, they would 
ne\^r agree, one would buy what the other lit'd' not, or 
what the other had bought before, fo there would be a 
ccffifufion. But that Charge being committed to one, he 
acocwxiing to his Difcretaon pleafes all, if they have not 
what they would have one day, the}' ihall have it the 
ntixt, Off foicneihing as good. 

5, TW word King direcls our Eyes, fuppofe it had 
beea C-cmful, w Dictator, to think all Kir^> alike is 
tiae iaixke folly, as if a C<5nful of Alrf^.-i or STf^rmj^ 
fiMyali clauia to himielf the iame power thiit :i Confi:! 
at Rrntt^ W2uit, am not I a Coiifal? or a Diie of 
i&^jjtowf li&oald dmik himielf like the IVake of jF7^rcnct ; 
iHsr cm it l;te mag?ii''d, that the w^ord ^aiVLk^\*c did 
§^^^tt :fi« ixmt a Greeik, as the Hehrev vcxrd "T*?3 
<i&3 ina2tt tie^^nrx. Befides. let the Drrlues in r^sr 
IMjttCs SsT mixat iLrr jtaL tbey in tibcj jriir'b*.-^ .''tnx 
rfiaaa aiQ k iiije Kinqs : Tbtrlae Izm. £u»i 3.-^ JfOis il rje 
XaiJOTv "w^ierKtf ii«T Ere £ pan. WIie: mtxriir is^ x :i)fiL^ 
miait ti3beT Prearifa or Teacii in lie Scboc>i>? 

^ Kinc? xre all indhrdchnil liiis or thi:: ^ J^- ^^"hert 
&]»g»%ie<friics nf iKtnpL 
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claims Fees in one Lords Houfe, becaufe they are 
allow'd in another. If the Mader of tlie Houie will 
yield them, well and good. 

5. The Text \rentffr wito Ceefar the things that art 
Csfars\ makes as much againft Kings, as for them, 
for it says plainly that fome things are not Cafars. 
But Divines make choice of it, firll in flattery, and then 
becaufeof the other part adjoin'd to it [»■«/(/« vnlo God 
tAe t/i/r^st/iatareGm^]wheTe theybnng'm tlie Church. 

6. A King outed of his Country, that takes as much 
upon him as he did at home, in his own Court,-is as if 
a man on high, and I being upon tlie ground, us'd to 
lift up my voice to him, that he might hear me, at 
length fhould come down, and then expeiSis I (hould 
fpcak as loud to him as I did before. 

fitiiia nf (EiiQlnii^. 
I. ^ I 'HE King can do no wrong, that is no Procefs 
I can be granted againft him, what muft, be 
-*- done then? Petition him, and the King 
writes upon the Petition /uit droit fait, and fends it to 
the Chancery, and then the bufmefs is heard. His 
Confeffor will not tell him he can do no wrong. 

2. There's a great deal of ditfercnce between Head 
of the Church, and Supream Governour, as our 
Canons call the King. Conceive it thus, there is in 
the Kingdom of England a Colledge of Phificians, the 
King is Supream Governour of thofe, but not Head of 
them,norPrefidentoftheColledge,notthebe(lPhifician. 

3. After the diffolution of Abbies, they did not 
much adN'ance the King's Supremacy, for they only 
car'd to Exclude the Pope, hence have we had several 
Tranflalions of the Bible put upon us. But now we 
muft look to it, otherwife the King may put upon us 
what Religion he pleafes. 

4. 'Twas the old way when the King of Englana 
had his Houfe, there were Canons to fing Service in 
his Chappel ; fo at Wejlminjier in St. Stephen's Chappel 
(where the Houfe of Commons fits) from which Canons 
the ftreet call'd Canon-row 1ms its name, becaufe the-i 
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liv'd tliere, and he had alfo the Abbot and his Mt 
and all thefe the King's Houfe. 

S- The Three Eftates are the Lords Temporal, the 
Biftiops are the Clergy, and the Commons, as fooie 
would have it [take heed of that] for then if two agree 
the third is involv'd, but he is King of the Three 
Eftates. 

6. The King hath a Seal in every Court, and tho' 
tlie Great Seal be call'd Sigillum Atiglia, the Great Seal 
of England, yet 'tis not becaufe 'tis the Kingdoms Seal, 
and not the Kings, but to diftinguifh it from SigiUum 
Bibernia, Sigilluin Scotim. 

7. The Court of England is much alter'd. At a 
folemn Dancing, firil you had the grave Meafures, 
then the Corrantoes and the Galliards, and this is kept 
up with Ceremony, at length to iv-«;M-more, and the 
Culli ion-Dance, and then all the Company Dance, 
Lord and Groom, Lady and Kitchin-Maid, no dis- 
tini5tion. So in our Court in Queen ElizabetlC^ time 
Gravity and State were kept up. In King Jameses 
time things were pretty well. But in King CAarles's 
time, there has been nothing but Ere/uh-xaoj& and the 
Cufhion Dance, omnium gatherum, tolly, polly, hoite 
come toite. 

eCfie King. 

I. " I "IS hard to make an accommodation between 
I the King and ihe Parliament. If you and 
■^ I fell out out about Money, you faid I ow'd 
you tnenty Pounds, I (aid I ow'd you but ten Pounds, it 
may be a third Party allowing me twenty Marks, 
might make us Friends. But if I faid I ow'd you twenty 
Pounds in Silver, and you faid I ow'd you twenty 
pound of Diamonds, which is a fum innumerable, 'tis 
impofiible we iliouid ever agree, this is the cale. 

2. The King ufing the Houle of Commons, as he 
did in Mr. Fymm and his Company, that is charging 
them with Treafon, becaufe they charg'd my Lord of 
Canterbury and Sir Giorge RatcHj^, it was jutl with as 
much Logick as the Boy, that would have lain with liis 
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Grandmother, us'd to his Father, you lay with my 
Mother, why fliould not I lye with yours ? 

3. There is not the lame reafon for the King's accus- 
ing Men of Tteafon, and carrying them away, as there 
is for the Houfes themfelves, becaufe they accufe one 
of themfelves. For every one that is accufed, is either 
a Peer or a Commoner, and he that is accufed hath 
his Confent going along with him ; but if the King 
accufes, there is nothing of this in it 

4. The King is equally abus'd now as before, then 
they ilatter'd him and made him do ill things, now 
they would force him againft his Confcience. If a 
Phifician (hould tell me, every thing I had a mind to 
was good for me, tho' in truth 'twas Poifon,he abus'd 
me ; aod heabufes me as touch, thatwould force me to 
take fomething whether I wiJl or no, 

5. The King fo long as he is our King, may do with 
his Officers what he pleafes, as the Mailer of the Houfe 
may turn away all his Servants, and take whom hepleafe. ■ 

6. The King's Oath is not fecurity enough for our 
Property, for he fwears to Govern according to Law ; 
now the Judges they interpret the Law, and what 
Judges can be made to do we know. 

7. The King and the Parliament now falling out, 
are juil as when there is foul Play offer'd amongft, 
Gameilers, one fnatches the others (lake, they feize 
what they can of one anothers. 'Tis not to be askt 
whether it belongs not to the King to do this or 
that ; before when there v.*as fair Play, it did. But 
now they will do what is moll convenient for their 
own fafety. If two full to fcuffling, one tears tlie others 
Band, the otlier tears his, wJien they were Friends tliey 
were quiet, and did no fuch tiling, they let one an- 
others Bands alone. 

8. The King calling his Friends from the Parlia- 
ment, becaufe he had ufe of them at Oxford, is as if a 
man fliould have ufe of a little piece of wood, and he 
runs down into the Cellar, and takes the Spiggott, in 
the mean time all the Beer runs about the Houj' 
when his Friends are abfent the King will be loft. 1 
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I. TyT" Nights-Service in eamefL means nothing, Toi 
W^L llie Lords are bound to wait upon the King 
■*- ^ when he goes to War with a Foreign Enemy, 
with it may be One Man and One Horfe, and he that 
doth not, is to be rated fo much as fiiall feem good to 
the next ParliamenL And what will that be ? So 
'tis for a private Man, that holds ot a Gentleman. 

iLmttr. 

I. "\ T rilen men did let their Land underfoot, 
\/\/ the Tenants would fight for their I^nd- 
' ' lords, fo that way they had their Retribu- 
tion, but now they will do nothing for them, may be 
the firft, if but a Conflable bid them, that fiiall lay the 
Landlord by the heels, and therefore 'tis vanity and 
folly rot to take the full value. 

z. Allodium is a Law-word contrary to Fettdum. and 
it fignifies Land that holds of no body, we have no 
fuch Land in England. 'Tis a true Propofition, all 
the Land in Englamt is held, either immediately, or 
mediately of the King. 

I. ' I ■*0 a living Tongue new words may be added, 
I but not to a dead Tongue, as Latine, Greek, 
* Hebrew, &■■:. 

a. Lalimer is the Corruption of Latimr, it fignifies 
he that interprets Latine, and though he interpreted 
JPrench, SpaniJIt, or Ilalian, he was call'd the King's 
Lalsner, that is, the King's Interpreter. 

3. If you look upon the Language fpoken in the 
Saxon time, and the Language fpoken now, you will 
find the difference to be jufl, as if a man had a Cloak 
that he wore plain in Queen Elisabeth's days, and 
fmce, here has put in a piece of Red, and there a piece 
of Blew, and here a piece of Green, and there a piece 
of Orange-tawny. Weborow wordsfrora the Frt 
Ilalian, Lntine, as every Pedantick Man pleafes. 
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WordE for the fame thing. Sometime we put 
iignification to an old word, as when we call a Piece 
Gun. The word Gun was in ufe in England for an 
Engine to cad a thing from a man, long before there 
was anj Gun-powder found out, 

S. Words miift be fitted to a man's mouth; 'twas 
well faid of the Fellow that was to make a Speech for 
my Lord Mayor, he defir'd to take meallire of ' ' 
Lordfliips mouth. 

Unto. 
1 may plead not guilty, and yet tell 
Lye, for by the Law no Man is bound 
- accufe himfelf, fo that when I fay Not 
guilty, the meaning is, as if I ihould fay by way of 
Paraphrafe, 1 am Not fo guilty as to tell you ; if you 
will bring me to a Tryal, and have me punifht for this 
I you lay to my Chaige, prove it againil me. 

a. Ignorance of the Law excufes no man, not that 
all Men know the Law, bui becaufe 'tis an excufe every 
man will plead, and no man can tell how to confute him. 

3. The King of Spain was out-law'd in Wcjlininjler- 
Hall, I being of Council againfl. him. A Merchant 
had recovefd Cofls againfl him in a Suit, which becaufe 
he could not get, we advis'd to have him Out-law'd for 
not appearing, and fo he was. As foon as Gondimer 
heard that, he prefenlly fent the money, by reafon, if 
his Mafter had been Out-law'd he could not have the 
benefit of the Law, which would have been very pre- 
judicial, there being then many fuits depending be- 
twixt the King of Spain and our Engiifti Merchants, 

4. Every Law is a ContraiSl between the King and 
the People, and therefore to be kept An hundred 
men may owe me an hundred pounds, as well as any 
one man, and fliall they not pay me becaufe they are 
(Ironger than I ? Objc^. Oh but they lofe all if they 
keep that Law. Anfw. Let them look to the making 
of their Bargain. If J fell my Lands, and when I 
have done, one comes and tells me I have nothing el 
to keep me. I and my Wife and Children mud (Unj 
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if I part with my Land. Mufl I not therefore let them 
have my Land that have bought it and paid for it ? 

5. The Parliament may declare Law, as well as any 
other inferiour Court may, (viz.) the Kings Bench. In 
that or this particular Cafe the Kings Bench will 
declare unto you what the Law is, but that binds 
no body whom the Cafe concerns: So the highefl 
Court, the Parliament may doe, but not declare Law, 
that is, make Law that was never heard of before. 

EatD of Mature. 

I. T Cannot fancy to my felf what the Law of 
I Nature means, but the Law of God. How 
-*- Ihould I know I ought not to fleal, I ought 
not to commit Adultery, unlefs fome body had told me 
fo ? Surely 'tis becaufe I have been told fo ? 'Tis 
not becaufe I think I ought not to do them, nor be- 
caufe you think I ought not ; if fo, our minds might 
change, whence then comes the reflraint? from a 
higher Power, nothing eKe can bind. I cannot bind 
my felf, for I may untye my felf again ; nor an equal 
cannot bind me, for we may untie one another. It 
mufl be a fuperiour Power, even God Almighty. If 
two of us make a Bargain, why fhould either of us fland 
to it ? What need you care what you fay, or what 
need I care what I fay ? Certainly becaufe there is 
fomething about me that tells me Jndes eft fervanday 
and if we after alter our minds, and make a new Bar- 
gain, there's Fides fervanda there too. 

I. "TV T O man is the wifer for his Learning, it may 
^^ Adminifler matter to work in, or Obje6ls to 
-^ ^ work upon, but Wit and Wifdom are bom 
with a Man. 

2. Mofl mens Learning is nothing but Hiflory duly 
taken up. If I quote Thomas Aquinus for fome Tenet 
and believe it, becaufe the Schoolmen fay fo, that is 
but Hiflory. Few men make themfelves Maflers of 
the *v.i"ors they write or fpeak. 
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3. The Jefuits and the Lawyers of France, and the 
Low-Co untry-men have engroffed all Le^iming. The 
reft of the world make nothing but Homilies. 

4. 'Tis obfervable, that in Athens where the Arts 
flourifht, they were govern'd by a Democrafie, Learn- 
ing made them think themfetves as wife as any body, 
and they would govern as well as others ; and they 
fpake as it were by way of Contempt, that in the 
£a/l and in the North they had Kings, and why? 
Becaufe the mofl part of them follow'd their bufinefs, 
and if fome one man had made himfelf wifer than the 
reft, he govern'd them, and they willingly fubmitted 
themfelves to him. Ariftotle makes the Obfervation. 
And as in Athens the Philofophers made the People 
knowing, and therefore tliey thought themfelves wife 
enough to 'govern, fo does preaching with us, and that 
makes us affedt a Democrafie : For tipon thefe two 
grounds we all would be Govemours, either becaufe we 
think our felves as wife as the bed, or becaufe we think 
our feives the Elei5t, and have the Spirit, and the reft a 
Company of Reprobates that belong to the Devil. 

Ectturersl. 
I, T Ecturers do in a Parifli Church what the 
I Fryers did heretofore, get away not only the 
-* — ' Affections, but tlie Bounty, that Ihould be 
beftow'd upon the Minifter, 

3,. Leflurersget a great deal of money, becaufe they 
preach the People tame [as a man watches a Hawk] 
and then they do what they lift with them. 

3, The Leisures in Black Fryers, perform'd by 
Officers of the Army, Trades-men, and Minifters, is as 
if a great Lord fliould make a Feaft, and he would 
have his Cook drefs one Difti, and his Coachman 
another, his Porter a third, &'C. 

■^HO' lome make flight of Libels, yet you may 
fee by them how the wind fits ; As take a 
ftraw and throw it up into the Air, you 
fliall fee by that which way the Wind is, which you 
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fliall not do by cafling up a Stone. More folid things 
do not fliow the Complexion ol the times fo well, si 
Ballads and Libels. 

Eiturgp. 
I. ' I "Here is no Church without a Liturgy, nor 
I indeed can there be conveniently, as tho^ 
-^ is no School without a Grammar. One 
Scholar may be taught otherwife upon the Stock ot 
his Acumen, but not a whole School. One or two 
that are pioully difpos'd, may ierve themfelves their 
own way, but hardly a whole Nation. 

2. To know what was generally believ'd in all 
Ages, the way is to confult the Liturgies, not any 
private man's writing. As if you would know hoir 
theChurchof^^ty/iiHi/fervesGod. Goto the Common 
prayer-Book, conrult not this nor that man. BefideB 
Liturgies never Complement, nor ufe high ExprcDiona. 
The Fathers oft-times fpeak Oratorioufiy. 

SiirVtf (ti t^e $3rluiinnit, 

I. '' I "HE Lords giving Prote:5\ions is a fcom upon 
I them. AProteftionmeansLotliingatSlively, 
-*- but pafiively, he that Js a Servant to a. 
Parliament man is thereby Proteified. What a fcom 
is it to a perfon of Honour to put his hand to two 
Lyes at once, tiiat fuch a man is my Servant, and 
imployed by me, when haply he never (aw the man 
in his life, nor before never heard of him. 

a, The Lords protefting is foolifli. To proteR is 
properly to fave to a man's felf fome right. But to 
protea as the Lords proteO, when they tlicir felves 
are involv'd, 'tis no more than if I fliould go into 
Smitkfielti, and fell my Horfe, and take the money, 
and yet when I have your Money, and you my Horfe, 
I (hould protefl this Horfe is mine, becaufe I love 
the Horfe, or I do not know why I do proteO, becaufe 
my Opinion is contrary to the reft. Ridiculous, when 
they fay the Biihops did antienlly proleft, it was only 
Jiffenting, and that in the cafe of the Pope. 
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lovVi itlart llje ^arliaintnt 
1 /'"^ Real Lords by reafon of their Flatterers, 
t -J- are the firil that know tlieir own Vertues, 
^-^ and the lad that know their own Vices ; 
Some of theni are afliam'd upwards, becaiiie their' 
Anceftors were too great. Others are aftiam'd. doi 
wards, becaufe they were too little. 

2. The Priour of %tJokn of Jirufalem is fai(3 to 
Primus Baro Angiia, the firll Baron of £ngland, 
becaufe being laft of the Spiritual Barons, he chofe to 
be firil of the Temporal. He was a kind of an Otter, 
a Knight half-Spiritual, and half-Temporal. 

3. Qtttjl. 'Whether is every Baron a Baron of some place? 
Anfw. 'Tis according to his Patent, of late years 

they have been made Baron of fome place, but 
antiently not, cail'd only by their Sir-name, or the Sir- 
name of fome Family, in towhich they have been married. 

4. The making of new Lords leffens all the reft. 
'Tis in the bufinefs of Lords, as 'twas with St. Nichola^s 
Image ; the Countryman, you know, could not find in 
his heart to adore the new Image, made of his own 
Plumb-Tree, though he had formerly Worfhip'd the 
old one. The Lords that are antient we honour, 
becaufe we know not whence they come, but the new 
ones we flight, becaufe we know their beginning. 

S- For the Irijh Lords to take upon them here in 
England; is as if the Cook in the Fair fhould come 
my Lady Keats kitchen, and take upon him to ro 
meat there, becaufe he is a Cook in another ph 
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k F all Aflions of a man's life, his Marriage 
does leall concern other people, yet of 
all Ai5lions of our Life, 'tis moil medled 
with by other people. 

2. Marriage is nothing but a Civil Contrafl, 'tis true 
'tis an Ordinance of God : fo is every other ContraiS, 
God commands me to keep it when I have made it. 

3. Marriage is a defperale thing, the I'rogs in j^fa 
were extream wife, they had a great mind 
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water, but they would not leap into the Well, becaufe 
they could not get out again. 

4. We fingle out particulars, and apply Gods Pro- 
vidence to them, thus when two are manyd and have 
undone one another, they cry it was God*s Providence 
we Ihould come together, when God's Providence does 
equally concurr to every thing. 

i^arriage of €aniin'etmxKn^. 
I. ^^ Ome men forbear to Marry Coufin-Germans 
^^ out of this kind of fcruple of Confcience^ 
^^ — ^ becaufe it was unlawful before the Refor- 
mation, and is flill in the Church of Rome. And fo 
by reafon their Grandfather, or their great Grand- 
father did not do it, upon that old Score they think 
they ought not to do it ; as fome men forbear flelh 
upon Friday^ not reflecting upon the Statute, which 
with us makes it unlawful, but out of an old Score, 
becaufe the Church of Rome forbids it, and their 
Fore-fathers always forbore flefh upon that day. 
Others forbear it out of a Natural Confideration, be- 
caufe it is obferv'd (for Example) in Beafls, if two 
couple of a near kind, the breed proves not fo good • 
The fame obfervation they make in Plants and Trees 
which degenerate being grafted upon the fame Stock. 
And 'tis alfo further obferv'd, thofe Matches between 
Coufm Germans feldom prove fortunate. But for the 
lawfulnefs there is no colour but Coufm-Germans in 
England may marry, both by the Law of God and man : 
for with us we have reduc'd all the degrees of Mar- 
riage to thofe in the Levitical Law^ and 'tis plain there's 
nothing againll it. As for that that is faid Coufin- 
Germans once remov'd may not Marry, and therefore 
being a further degree may not, 'tis prefumed a nearer 
Ihould not, no man can tell what it means. 

I. T T TE meafure from our felves, and as things 
\\ are for our ufe and purpofe, fo we ap- 
^ ^ prove them ; bring a Pear to the Table 

that is rotten, we cry it down, 'tis naught; but bring 
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3. Medlar that is rotten, and 'tis a fine thing, and yet' 
I'le warrant you the Pear thinks as well of it felf as 
the Medlar does. 

a. We meafure the Excellency of other men, by 
fome Excellency we conceive to be in our Iclves. 
JVayft a Poet, poor enough (as Poets us'd to be) feeing 
an Alderman with his Gold Chain, upon his great 
Horfe, by way of fcom faid to one of his Companions, 
do you fee yon fellow, how goodly, how big he looks, 
why that fellow cannot make a blank Verfe. 

3. Nay we meafure the goodnefs of God from our 
felves, we meafure his Goodnefs, his Juilice, his Wit- 
dom, by fomething we call juil, good, or wife 
felves; and in fo doing we judge proportionably to 
the Country fellow in the Play, who faid if he were a 
King, he would hve like a Lord, and have Peafe 
Bacon every day, and a Whip that cry'd Slalh. 

SiSetenu at SStiu 
I. ' I ^HEdifference of menisyerygreat,youwo«ld" 
I fcarce think them to be of the fame Spe- 
■*- cies, and yet it confiRs more in the Affeaioii 
than in the Intellefl. For as in the ilrength of Body, 
two men (hall be of an equal (Irength, yet one fliall 
appear Ilronger than the other, because he exerciles, 
and puts out liis (Irength, the other will not ftir nor 
drain himfelf. So 'tis in the (Irength of the Brain, 
the one endeavours, and drains, and labours, and 
ftudies, the other fits dill, and is idle, and takes no 
pains, and therefore he appears fo much the luferiour. 

Mini^ltt ISitifne. 
I, ' I ■'HEimpofitionofhandsupontheMinifterwhen 
I all is done, will be nothing but a defignation 
■^ of a Perfon to this or that Office or Employ- 
ment in the Church. 'Tis a ridiculous Phrafe that of the 
Canonids \CQHferre Ordities\ 'Tis Coaptare aliquem 
Ordinem, to make a man one of us, one of our Numb 1 
one of our Order. So Cicero would underiland what 
laid, it being a Phrafe boirow'd from the Lalims, 
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to be unJerilood proportionably to what was atnongfl 
them, 

2. Tliofe words you now ufe in making a Minifter 
[wmr the Holy Ghofl\ were us'd araonga the/ra/j in 
making of a Lawyer, from thence we have them, which 
is a villanous key to fomething, as if you would have 
fome other kind of Prsefeture, than a Mayoralty, and 
yet keep the fame Ceremony that was us'd in making 
the Mayor, 

3. A Priefl has no fuch thing as an indehble Cha- 
racter, what difference do you find betvvixt him and 
another man after Ordinarton ? only he is made a 
Priefl, (as I faid) by Defignation ; as a Lawyer is 
call'd to the Bar, then made a Serjeant; all men that 
would get power over others, make therafelves as unlike 
them as they can, upon the fame ground the Priefts 
made themfelves unlike the Laity. 

4. A Minifler when he is made is Matetia prima, 
apt for any form the State will put upon him, but of 
himfelf he can do nothing. Like a Doftor of Law in 
the Univerfity, he hath a great deal of Ijiw in him, 
but cannot ufe it till he be made fome bodies Chan- 
cellour ; or like a Ph}-fician, before he be receiv'd into 
a houfe, he can give no body Phyfick ; indeed after 
the Mailer of the houfe halh given him charge ofhis 
Servants, then he may. Or like a Suffragan, that could 
do nothing but give Orders, and yet he was no BiQiop. 

5. A Miniiler fhould preach according to the Arti- 
cles of Religion Eftabliflied in the Church where he is. 
To be a Civil Law.7er let a man read Justinian, and 
the Body of the Law, to confirm his Brain to Uiat way, 
but when he comes to praflice, he mufl make ufe of 
it fo far as it concerns the Law received in his own 
Country. To be a Phyfician let a Man read Galim 
and HypBcrates ; but when he praiSices, he mufl, apply 
his Medicins according to the Temper of thofe Mens 
Bodies with whom he lives, and have refpe<5l to the 
heat and cold of Climes, otherwife that which in Per- 
gamus {where Gaikn liv'd) was Phyfick, in our cold 
Climate may be Poifon. So to be a Divine, let him 
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read ihe whole Eo<iy of Uiv;nLt>-, the Fathers and the 
Schoolmen, but when he conies to practice, he mull 
ufe it and apply it according to thofe Grounds and 
Articles of Religion that are eftabhih'd in tlie Church, 
and this with fence. 

6. There be four things a Minifler fhould be at, the 
Confcionary part, Ecclefiartical floiy. School Divinitj', 
and the Cafuids. 

1. In the Confcionary part he mud read all the 
Chief Fathers, both Latine and Greek wholly. St. 
AuJIin, St. Ambrofi, St. Chryfoftome, both the Grego- 
ries, &c. TtrtuUian, Clemens, Akxandrinus, and Epi- 
phanius, which lail have more Learning in them than 
all the reft, and writ freely. 

2. For Ecclefiaftical (lory let him read Baronivs, 
with the Magdcburgmfes. and be his own Judge, the 
one being extreamly for the Papiils, the other ex- 
treamly againil them. 

3. For School Divinity let him get Javdliis's Edi- 
tion of Scotiis or Mayco, where there he Quotations 
that direct you to every Schoolman, where fuch and 
fuch quedions are handled. Without School-Divinity 
a Divine knows nothing Logically, nor will be able to 
laiisfie a rational man out of the Pulpit 

4. The Study of the Cafuifts mud follow the Study 
of the School-men, becaufe the divifion of their Cafes 
is according to their Divinity, otherwife he that begins 
with them will know little. As he that begins with 
the ftudy of the Reports and Cafes in the Common 
\j&vr, will thereby know little of the Law. Cafuifts 
may be of admirable ufe, if difcreelly dealt with, tho' 
among them you (hall have many leaves together very 
impertinent. A Cafe well decided would ilick by 
a man, they would remember it whether they will 
or no, whereas a quaint pofition dieth in the Birth. 
The main thing is to know where to fearch, for talk 
what they will of vad memories, no man will prefume 
upon his own memory for any thing he means to write 
p* fpeak in publick. 

7. [Co and teach ail JValions.l Tliis was faid to all 
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may lye and (larve, and rot) before any bodj^will look 
after you. 

12. Methinks 'tis an ignorant thing for a Church- 
man, to call himCelf the Mitiifter of Chrifl, becaufe St. 
Paul, or the Apoilles call'd thenifelves fo. If one 
of them had a Voice from Heav'n, as St. Paul had, 
I will grant he is a Minifter of Chrifl, I will call him 
fo too. Mufl'they take upon tliem as the Apoflles 
ciid ? Can they do as the Apoilles could ? The 
Apoilles had a Mark to be known by, fpake Tongues, 
Cur'd Difeafes, trod upon Serpents, ^c. Can they do 
[his ? If a Gentleman tells me, he will fend his Man 
to cne, and I did not know his Man, but he gave me 
this Mark to know him by, he Ihould bring in his hand 
a rich Jewel ; if a fellow came to me with a pebble- 
Stone, had I any reafon to beheve he was the Genile- 
raan's man ? 

I. "]l /f" Oney makes a man laugh. A blind Fidlcr 
\/l playing to a Company, and playing but 
■^ ' -^ fcurvily, the Company laught at him j His 
Eoy that led him, perceiving it, cty'd, Father let us be 
gone, they do nothing but laugh at you. Hold thy 
peace, Boy, faid the Fidler, we (hall have their money 
prefently, and then we will laugh at them. 

2. Euclide was beaten in Boccaline, for teaching his 
Scholars a Mathematical Figure in his School, whereby 
he (hew'd, that all the Lives both of Princes and 
private Men tended to one Centre, Con Centilhsa, 
handfomly to get money out of other mens pockets, 
and it into their own. 

3. The Pope us'd heretofore to fend the Princes of 
Chriflendom to fight againfl the Turk, but Prince and 
I'ope finely Juggl'd together, the Moneys were rais'd, 
and fome men went out to the Holy War, but com- 
monly after they had got the money, the Turk was 
pretty .quiet, and the Prince and the Pope fliafd it be- 
tween them. 

4. In all times the Princes in En'hn/i have dooe 
lomething illegal, to get money. But thea cksa. 
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a Parliatnent nnJ all was well, the People and till 
Prince kifl and were Friends, and fo things were quiet 
for a while ; aiterwarcls there was another trick found 
out to get money, and after they had got it, another 
Parliament was call'd to fet all right, &'c. But now 
tiiey have fo out-run the Conftable 

^oraT ^aneit^, 

I. ' I ■*Hey that cry down Moral-honelly, cry down 
I that which is a great part of Religion, my 
■*" Duty towards God, and ray Duty towards 
man. What care I to fee a man run after a Sermon, 
if he Couzen and Cheats as foon as he comes 
home. On the other fide Morality rauft not be 
without Religion, for if fo, it may change, as I 
fee convenience. Religion mull govern ic He that 
has not Religion to govern his Morality, is not 
a Dram better than my MailifF-Dogg ; fo long as 
you (Iroak him and pleafe him, and do not pinch 
him, he will play with you as finely as may be, he is a, 
very good Moral-Ma (lift', but if you hurt him, he will 
fly in your Face, and tear out your Throat. 

I. X N Cafe I receive a thoufand pounds, and 
I Mortgage as much Land as is worth two thou- 
-*- fand to you, if 1 do not pay the Money at fuch 
a day, I faii, whether you may take my I^and and keep 
it in point of Confcience ? Attfw. If you had my 
Lands as fecurity only for your Money, then you are 
not to keep it, but if we bargain'd fo, that if I did not 
repay your looo/. my Land Ihould go for it, be it what 
it will, no doubt you may with a fafe Confcience keep 
it; for in these things all the Obligation is Seruare 

fi umber. 

I. A LL thofemiilerious things theyobfervein num- 

AA bers, come to nothing, upon this very ground, 

-^ *■ becaufe number in it felf is nothing, has not 

to do with Nature, bui is meeriy of Human Impofition, 
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a meer found. For Example, when I cry one a Clock, 
two a Clock, three a Clock, that is but Man's divifion of 
time, the time it felf goes on, and it had been all one 
in Nature if thofe Hours had been call'd nine, ten, 
and eleven. So when tbey (ay the Seventh Son is 
Fortunate, it means nothing ; for if you count from the 
feventh back-wards, then the firil is the seventh, why 
is not he likewife Fortunate ? 

I. ^^ Wearing was another thing with thsjews than 
^^ with us, becaufe they might not pronoimce 
^^ — ' the Name of the Lord Jehovah. 
z. There is no Oath fcarcely,bul we fwear to things 
we are ignorant of: For Example, the Oath of Supre- 
macy: how many know how the Kmg is King? what 
are his Right and Prerogative ? So how many know 
what are tiie Priviledges of the Parliament, and the 
Liberty of the Subjeft, when they take the proteflation? 
But the meaning is, they will defend them when they 
know them. As if I Ihould fwear I would take part 
with all tliat wear Red Ribbons in their Hats, it may 
be I do not know which colour is Red ; but when I 
do know, and fee a Red Ribbon in a Man's Hat, then 
will I take his part. 

3. I cannot conceive how an Cith is impofed, where 
there is a Parity (vis.) in the Houfe of Commons, they 
are all/ar« inter fe, only one brings Paper, and ihews 
it the reil, they look upon it, and in their own Sence 
lake it : Now they are \i\xt pares to me, who am none 
of the Houfe, for I do not acknowledge my felf their 
Subjedt, if I did, then no queilion, I was bound by aji 
Oath of their impofing. 'Tis to me but reading a 
Paper in their own Sence. 

4. There is a great ditference between an Affcrtory 
Oath and a PromiiTary Oath, An Affertory Oath is 
made to a Man before God, and I mud fwear fo, as 
man may know what I mean : But a PromiiTary Oath 
is made to God only, and I am fure he knows my 
meaning j So in the new Oath it runs [whereas I be- 
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lieve in my Coordence, &'c. I will alTift thus and thus] 
that [whereas] gives me an Otitloofe, for if I do not 
believe fo, for ought I know, I fwear not at all. 

5. In a PromilVary Oalh, ihe mind I am in is a good 
Interpretation, for if there be enough hapned to 
change my mind, I do not know why I fhould not. 
If I promife to go to Oxford to-morrow, and mean it 
when I lay it, and afterwards it appears to me, that 
'twill be my undoing, will you fay I have broke my 
Promife if I flay at home ? certainly I muil not go. 

6. The Jews had tliis way with them concerning a 
Promiffary Oath or Vow, if one of them had vow'd a 
vow, which afterwards appear'd to him to be very pre- 
judicial by reafon of fomethJng he either did not forefee, 
or did not think of, when he made his Vow; if he made 
it known to three of his Country-men, they had power 
to abfolve him, though he could not abfolve himfelf, 
and that they pickt out of fome words in the Text : 
Perjury hath only to do with an Affertory OatJi, and no 
man was puniiht for Perjury by man's Law till Queen 
Elisaielh's, time, 'twas left to God, as a fin againft him, 
the Reafon was, becaufe 'twas fo hard a thing to prove 
a man perjur'd : I might mifunderiland him, and he 
fwears as he thought 

7. When men ask me whether they may lake an Oath 
in their own Senfe, 'tis to me, as if they fhould ask 
whether they may go to fuch a place upon their own 
Legs, I would fain know how they can go otherwife, 

8. If the Miniflersthat are in fequeflred Livings will 
not take the Engagement, threaten to turn them out 
and put in the old ones, and then I'le warrant you they 
will quiedy take iL A Gentleman having been ram- 
bling two or three days, at length came home, and 
being in Bed with his Wife, would fain have been at 
fomething, that (he was unwilling to, and inflead of 
complying, fel! to chiding him for his being abroad fo 
long : Well fays he, if you will not, call up Sue (his 
Wife's Chambennaid) upon that Ihe yielded prefently. 

9. Now Oaths are fo frequent, they fhould be taken 
like Pills, fwallow'd whole : If you chew them you will 
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find tliem bilter : If you tliink wbat you fsvear 'tivill 
hardly go down, 

I. /^^ Racks ceas'dprefently after ChriH, as foon as 
I I nobody believ'd them. Jufl. as we have no 
^—^ Fortune-Tellers, nor Wife-Men, when no 
body cares for them. Sometime you have a Seafon 
for them, when People believe them, and neither of 
thefe, I conceive, wrought by the DeviL 

(9iifnian. 
I. ^~\ Pinion and Affedlion extreamly difler j I may 
I I affeift a Woman bed, but it does not follow 
^— ' I mud think her the Handfomeft. Woman 
in the World, I love Apples the bed of any Fruit, * 
but it does not follow, I mufl think Apples to be the 
bed Fruit. Opinion is fomething wherein I go about 
to give Reafon why all the World fliould think as I 
think. AfTeiStion is a thing wherein I look after the 
pleafing of my felf 

2. 'Twas a good Fancy of an old Platonick ; The 
Gods which are above men, had fomething whereof 
Man did partake, [an Intellefl Knowledge] and the 
Gods kept on their courfe quietly, The Beads, which 
are below man, had fomething whereof Man did par- 
take, [Sence and Growth,] and the Beads liv'd quietly 
in their way. But Man had fomething in him, whereof 
neither Gods nor Beads did partake, which gave him 
all the Trouble, and made all the Coufufion in tlie 
world, and that is Opinion. 

3, 'Tis a fooliih thing for me to be brought off Irom 
an Opinion in a thing neither of us know, but are led 
only by fome Cobweb-stuff, as in fuch a cafe as this, 
Utrum Angdi in vicem a}Uoquanturf if I forfake my 
fide in fuch a cafe, I fliew my felf wonderful light, or 
inSnitely complying, or flattering the other party. 
But if I be in a buflnefs of Nature, and bold an Opinion 
one way, and fome man's Experience has found out 
the contrary, I may with a lafe Reputation give up my 
fide. 
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4. 'Tis a vain thing to talk of an Heretick, foi ^ 
man for his heart can think no otherwife than he does 
tliink. In the Primitive times there were many Opin- 
ions, nothing fcarce but fome or other held : One of 
thefe Opinions being embrac'd by fome Prince, and 
received into his Kingdom, the reft were Condenm'd as 
HereDes, and his Religion which was but one of the 
feveral Opinions, firft is faid to be Orthodox, and fo have 
continu'd ever fmce the ApoiUes. 

^aritjj. 
1. '"I""* His is the juggling trick of the Parity, they 
I would have no body above them, but they 
-^ do not tell you they would liave no body 
. under them. 

^arlinnrcnl. 
I. A LI, are involved in a Parliament. There was 
l\ a time when all Men had tlieir voice in 
-^ *- choofmg Knights. About ^(-«r)' the Sixth's 
time they found the inconvenience, fo one Parliament 
made a Law, that only he that had forty Shillings per 
annum fliould give his voice, they under Ihould be 
excluded. They made the Law who had the voice of 
all, as well under forty Shillings as above ; and thus it 
continues at this day. All confent civilly to a Parlia- 
ment, Women are involv'd in the Men, Children in 
thofe of perfeifl age, thofe that are under forty Shillings 
a year, in thofe that have forty Shillings a year, thofe 
of forty Shillings in the Knights. 

2. All things are brought to the Parliament, little 
to the Courts of Judice; juft asin a room where there 
is a Banquet presented, if there be Perfons of Quality 
there, the People muft expefl, and Hay till the great 
ones have done. 

3, The Parliament flying upon feveral Men, and 
then letting them alone, does as a Hawk that flyes a 
Covey of Partridges, and when Ihe has flown them a 
great way, grows weary and takes a Tree ; tlien the 
Faulconer lures her down, and takes her to his lift : on 
they go again, Aei rdl. up springs another Covey, away 
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goes the Hawk, antl as flie did before, takes another 
Tree. 6-c. 

4. Difienters in Parhament may at length come to a 
good end, tho' firll there be a great dea! of do, and a 
great deal of noife, which mad wild folks make ; jufl 
as in brewing of Wrefl-Beer, there's a great deal of 
bufmefs in grinding the Mault, and that fpoils any 
Mans cloaths that comes near it; then it raufl be 
mafli'd, then comes a Fellow in and drinks of the 
Wort, and he's drunk, then they keep a huge quarter 
when they carry it into the Cellar, and a twelve month 
after 'lis delicate fine Beer. 

5. It mull neceilarily be that our Didempers are 
worfe than they were in the beginning of the Parlia- 
ment If a FhiCcian comes to a iick Man, he lets 
him JjJood, it may be fcarifyes him, cups him, puts him 
into a great diforder, before he makes him well ; and 
if he be fent for to cure an Ague, and he finds his 
Patient hath many difeafes, a Dropfie, and a Palfie, he 
applies remedies to 'em all, which makes the cure the 
longer and the dearer : this is the cafe. 

6. The Parliament-men are as great Princes as any 
in the World, when whatfoever they pleafe is Priviledge 
of Parliament ; no man muft know the number of their 
Priviledges, and whatfoever they diflike is breach of 
Priviledge. The Duke of Venice is no more than 
Speaker of the Houfe of Commons ; but the Senate 
at Venice, are not fo much as our Parliament-men, tior 
have they that power over the People, who yet exer- 
cife the greatefl Tyranny Uiat is anywhere. In plain 
truth, breach of Priviledge is only the ai^lual taking 
away of a Member of the Houfe, the refl are Offences 
againfl the Houfe. For example, to take out Procefs 
againll a Parliament-man, or the like. 

7. The Parliament-party, if the Law be for them, 
they call for the Law ; if it be againil them, they will 
go to a Parliamentary way ; if no Law be for them, 
then for Law again t Like him that firil call'd for Sack 
to heat him, then fmall Drink to cool his Sack, 
Sack again to heat his fmall Drink, &'c. 
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8. The Parliamcnt-paity do not play feir play, 
fitting up till two of the Clock in the Morning, to v 
fomething they have a mind to.^ "Tis Uke a crafQ- 
Gamefter that makes the Company drank, then cheats 
them of their Money, Voung men and infinn men go 
away ; befides, a man is not there to perfwade other 
men to be of his Mind, but to fpeak his own Heart, and 
if it be lik'd, fo, if not, there's an end. 

I. ^ I ""Hoagh we write [Parfon] differently, yet 'tis 
I but Peribn ; that is, the individual perfon 
-^ fet apart for the fervice of fiieh a Church, 
and 'tis in Latin perfma, and Ffrfonatiis is a Perfonage. 
Indeed with the Canon Lawyers, Perfenatus is any 
Dignity or Preferment in the Church. 

a. There never was a merry World fince the Faries 
left Dancing, and the Parson left Conjuring. The 
Opinion of the latter kept Thieves in awe, and did as 
much good in a Country- as a Juflice of Peace. 
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Atience is the chiefeil fruit of Study, a man 
that drives to make himfelf a different thing 
from other men by much reading, gains 
diiefefl good, that in all Fortunes he hath fome- 
to entertain and comfort himfelf mlhalL 

^ lag _^aMa was pirtur'd going eafily down a 
pair of Stairs, and upon every ftep there 
was writen. Peace, Peace, Peace ; the 
. l way for men in thefe times is to fey nothing. 
K When a Country-wench cannot get her Butter to 
!^ (he lays, The Witch is in her Chum. We have 
Lchnming for Pcice a great while, and 'twill not 
i fiire the Witch is in it 
t Tbou^ we had Peace, yet 'twill be a great whDe 
• things be fettled : Tho' the Wind lye, yet after ^J 
\ the Sea will worit a great white. 
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PEnance is only the Punifhmeiit infliiSecI, not 
Penitence, wJiich is the right word ; a man 
comes not to do Penance, becaufe he 
repents him of his Sin, but becaufe he is compell'd to 
it ; he curfes him, and could kill him that fends him 
thither. The old Canons wifely enjoyn'd three years 
Penance, fometimes more, becaufe in that time a man 
got a habit of Vertue, and fo committed tliat fin no 
more, for which he did Penance. 

I."' I "Here is not any tiling in the World more 
I abus'd than this Sentence, Sa/us populi 
-*- fuprtma Lex efto, for we apply it, as if 
we ought to forfake ttie known l^aw, when it may be 
moil for the advantage of the people, when it means 
no fuch thing. For firll, 'tis not Salus populi fuprema 
Lex ejl, but ejlo, it being one of the Laws of the twelve 
Tables, and after divers Laws made, fome for Punifli- 
ment, fome for Reward, then follows this, Salus populi 
fuprema I^x ejlo : that is, in all the Laws you make, 
have a fpecial eye to the good of the people, and then 
what does this concern the way they now go? 

a. Objenioii, He that makes .one, is greater than he 
that is made ; the People make the King, ergo, &'c. 

Anfiu. This does not hold, for if I have 1000/ 
per Annum, and give it you. and leave my felf ne're a 
penny, I made you, but when you have my Land, you 
are greater than I. The Parifli makes the Condable, 
and when the Condable is made, he governs the Parish. 
The anfwer to all thefe Doubts is. Have you agreed fo ? 
if you have, then it mud remain till you have alter'd it. 

I. U Leafure is nothing elfe but the intermiflion 

Y~ of pain, tlie enjoying of fome thing I am in 

■ great trouble for 'till I have it. 

2. 'Tis a wrong way to proportion other mens plea- 

fures to ourfelves; 'tis like a Child's ufmg a little Bird 

[O poor Bird thou Ihalt deep with me] fo lays it in b.vi 

Bolome, and (lilies it with his Vwn.\)te3.'to,'0nt"StaSiV»S>. 
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rather be in Ihe cold Air : And yet too 'tts the moH 
pleafing flattery, to like what other men like. 

3. 'Tis moil undoubtedly trae, that all men are 
equally given to their pleafure, only thus, one mans 
pleafure lyes one way, and anothers another. Plea- 
fures are all alike, fimply confidered in themfelves, he 
that hunts, or he that governs the Common- wealth, 
they both pleafe themfelves alike, only we commend 
that, whereby we our felves receive fome benefit As 
if a man place his delight in things that tend to the 
common good, he that takes pleafure to hear Sennons, 
enjoys himfelf as much as he that heats Plays, and 
could he that loves Plays endeavour to love Sermons, 
poffibly he might bring himfelf to it as well as to any 
other Pleafure. At firA it may feem harfli and tedious, 
but afterwards 'twould be ]jleafing and delightful. 
So it falls out in that, which is the great pleafure of 
fome men, Tobacco, at iirtl they could not abide it, 
and now they cannot be without it. 

4. Wliilfl you are upon Earth enjoy the good things 
tiiat are here (to that end were they given) and be not 
melancholly, and wilh yourfelf in Heaven. If a King 
fiiould give you the keeping of a Caflle, with aU 
things belonging to it, Orchards, Gardens, iSfc, and 
bid you ufe them ; withal promife you that after twenty 
years to remove you to Court, and to make you a 
Privy Councellor. If you fhould negledl your Caille, 
and refufe to eat of thofe fruits, and fit down, ajid 
whine, and wiih you were a Privy Councellor, do you 
think the King would be pieafed with you ? 

5. Pleafures of Meat, Drink, Cloaths, 6^c., are for- 
bidden thofe that know not how to ufe them, just as 
Nurfes cry pah ! when they fee a Knife in a Childs 
hand, they will never fay any tiling to a man. 

1. "\ T /"Hen Men comfort themfelves with Philofo- 
V V P^Y' 't's not becaufe they have got two or 
■ ' three Sentences, but becaufe they have di- 
verted thofe Sentences, and made them their own : So 
upon the matter, Philofophy is nothing but Difcretion. 
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t. y^ l^d was not only a. fine Poet, but [as a 

I I man may fpeak] a great Canon Lawyer, as 

appears in his /uij/i, where we have more 

of the Feflivals of the Old Romans than any where 

else : 'tis pity the reft are loft. 

2. There is no reafon Plays (hould be in Verfe, 
either in Blank or Rhime, only the Poet has to fay for 
hinifelf, that he makes fomething like that, which forae 
body made before him. The old Poets had no other 
reafon but this, their Verfe was fung to Mufick, other- 
wife it had been a fenfelefs thing to have fetter'd up 
themfelves. 

3. I never Converted but two. the one was Mr. 
Cmjhani from writing againft Plays, by telling him a 
way how to underfland that place [of putting on 
Womens Apparel] which has nothing to do in the 
buiinefs [as neither has it, that the Fathers fpeak 
againfl Plays in their time, with reafon enough, for 
they had real fdolatries mix'd with their Plays, having 
three Altars perpetually upon the Stage.] The other 
was a Doflor of Divinity, from preaching againfl 
Painting, which fimply in it felf is no more hurtful, 
than putting on my Cloaths, or doing any thing to 
make my feif like other folks, that I may not be odious 
nor offenfive to the Company. Indeed if I do it with 
an ill intention, it alters the Cafe, fo if I put on my 
Gloves with an intention to do a mifthief, I am a 
Villain. 

4. 'Tis a fine thing for Children to learn to make 
Verfe, but when they come to be men they mu(l fpeak 
like other raeii, or elfe they will be laught at. 'Tis 
Ridiculous to fpeak, or write, or preach in Verfe. As 
'tis good to learn to dance, a man may learn his Leg, 
learo to go handfomly, but 'tis ridiculous for liira to 
dance, when he fhould go. 

5. 'Tis ridiculous for a Lord to Print Verfes, ' 
well enough to make them to plcafe himfelf, but 
make them publick, is foolilli. If a man in Kvi^eroiM*. 
Chamber twirls his Band0.ring,% ot ■^Xa-j^-wX'On.a.'^JoSa. 
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to pleafe himfelf, 'tis well eoough, but if he (hould^ 
into Flcdjlreet, and fit upon a Stall, and twirl a Band- 
firing, or play with a Ruih, theu all the Boys in the 
Street would laugh at him. 

6. Verfe proves nothing but the quantity of Syl^ 
blea, they are not meant for Logick. 

I. A Popes Bull and a Popes Brief differ \ 
/-\ much, as with us the great Seal and the 
-*■ *- Privy Seal. The Bull being the h^heft 
Authority the Pope can give, the Brief is of lets. The 
Bull has a Leailen Seal upon filk, hanging upon the 
Inllrument. The Brief has fiib Annulo Pijcatoris 
upon the fide. 

a. He was a wife Pope, that when one that ufed to 
be merry with him, before he was advanc't to the 
Popedom, refrain'd afterwards to come at him, (pre- 
fuming he was bufie in governing the Chriilian World) 
the Pope fends for him, bids him come again, and 
(fays he) we will be merry as we were before, for thou 
little thinkeft what a little Foolery governs the whole 
World. , 

3. The Pope in fending Rellicks to Princes, doea as 
Wenches do by their Waffals at New-years-fide, they 
prefent you with a. Cup, and you mufl. drink of a flabt^ 
fluff; but the meaning is, that you mufl give them 
Moneys, ten times more than it is worth. 

4. The Pope is Infallible, where lie hath power 
to command, that is where he mufl be obey'd, fo 
is every Supream Power and Prince. They that 
(Iretch his Infallibility further, do they know not what 

5. When a Proteilant and a Papift Difpute, they 
talk like two Madmen, becaufe they do not agree upon 
their Principles, the one way is to deflroy the Popes 
Power, for if he hath Power to command roe, 'tis not 
my alledging Reafons to the contrary can keep me 
from obeying : For Example, if a Conflable command 
me to wear a Green Suit to morrow, and has power 

ke me, 'tis not my alled^ng a hundred Reafoid' 
FoJJy of il can excufe me from doing it 
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6. Tliere was a time when the Pope had Power 
here in England, and there was excellent ufe made of 
it, for 'twas only to ferve turns, (as might be manifeileil 
out of the Records of the Kingdom, which Divines 
know httle of.) If the King did not hke what the 
Pope would have, he would forbid the Pope's Legate 
to land upon his ground. So that the Power was truly 
then in the King, though fuffer'd in the Pope. But 
now the Temporal and the Spiritual Power (Spiritual 
fo call'd becauie ordain'd to a Spiritual end) fpring both 
from one Fountain, they are like to twift that. 

7. The Proteftants in France bear Office in the 
State, becaufe though their Religion be different, yet 
they acknowledge no other King bnt the King of 
France. The Papifls in England diey mufl have a 
King of their own, a Pope, that muft do fomething in 
our Kingdom, therefore there is no reafon they ihould 
enjoy the fame Priviledges. 

8. Amjlerdam admits of all Religions but PapiUs, 
and 'tis upon the fame Account. The Papifls where 
e're they Uve, have another King at Eotne; all other 
Religions are fubjeft to the prefeot State, and have no 
Prince elfe-where. 

9. The Papifls call our Religion a Parliamentary 
Religion, but there was once, I am fure, a Parliament- 
ary Pope. Pope Urban was made Pope in England 
by A61 of Parliament, againfl Fiipe Clement; the A:^t 
is not in the Book of Statutes, either becaufe he that 
compiled the Book, would not have the Name of the 
Pope there, or elfe he would not let it appear that they 
medled with any fuch thing, but 'tis upon the Rolls. 

10. When our Clergy preach againil the Pope, and 
the Church of Jieme, they preach againil themfelves, 
and crying down their Pride, their Power, and their 
Riches, have made themfelves poor and contemptible 
enough, they dedicate firfl to pleafe their Prince, not 
confidering what would follow. JuH as if a man were 
to go a Journey, and feeing at his firfl fetting out the 
way clean and fair, ventures forth in his Slippers, not 
confidering the Dirt and the Sloughs are a little fur- 
ther off, or how luddenly the We.i\iie,T too.'j i^wi-ojas. 
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I. ' I *HE demanding a Noble, for a dead body 
I pairing through a Town, came from hence in 
-*- time of Popery, they cany'd the dead body 
into the Church, where the Priell faid Dirgies, and 
twenty Dirgies at fourpence a piece comes to a Noble, 
but now 'tis forbidden by an Order from my Lord 
Mardial, the Heralds carry his Warrant about them. 

2. We charge the Prelatical Clergy with Popery to 
make them odious, though we know they are gui!^ of 
no fuch thing : Juil as heretofore they call'd Images 
Mammets, and the Adoration of Images Mammettry : 
that is, Ma/wmei and Mahonulry, odious names, when 
all the World knows the Turks are forbidden Images 
by their Rehgion. 

]3aiDfr, ^tiite. 
I, *" I "Here is no flretching of Power, 'tis a. good 
I rule, eat within your Stomack, ai5i within 
■*- your Commiflion. 

2. They that govern mod make leail noife. You fee 
when they row in a Barge, they that do drudgery- work, 
Qafh, and puff, and fwear, but he that governs, fits 
quietly at the Stem, and fcarce is feen to flir. 

3. Syllables govern the world, 

4. \AU Power is of Geii] means no more than J^dis 
ijlfervauda. When SL Paul faid this, the people had 
made Nero Emperour. They agree, he to command, 
they to obey. Then God comes in, and cafls a hook 
upon them, keep your Faith, then comes in, all power 
is of God, Never King dropt out of the Clouds, God 
did not make a new Emperour, as the King makes a 
Juftice of peace, 

5. Chriil himfelf was a great obferver of the Civil 
power, and did many things only juilifiable, becaufe 
the State requir'd it, which were things meerly Tempo- 
rary for the time that State flood. But Divines make 
ufe of them to gain power to themfelves, (as for Ex- 
ample) that of Dk Scdefim, tell the Church ; there 

was then a. Sanhedrim, a Court to teU \t IQ, b,ti6. &eitt- 
ifcre- they would have it lo now. 
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6. Divines ought to do no more than what the 
State permits. Before the State became Chrifljan, 
they made their own Laws, and thofe that did not 
obferve ihem, they Excommunicated, [naughiy men\ 
they fuffer'd them to come no more amongtl them. 
But if tliey would come amongft tliem. how could they 
hinder them? By what Law? by what Power? they 
were ftill fubjefl to the State, which was Heathen. 
Noihing better expreffes the condition of Chriilians in 
thofe times, than one of the Meetings you have in 
London, of men of the fame Country, of Suffex-men, 
or Bedfordjhire-xafn, they appoint their meeting, and 
they agree, and make Laws amongd themfelves \He 
that is not there Jhall pay double, 5iC.] and if any one 
misbehave himfelf, they (hut him out of their Com- 
pany; but can they recover a Forfeiture made con- 
cerning their meeting by any Law ? Have they any 
power to compel one to pay ? but afterwards when the 
State became Chriftian, all the power was in them, 
and they gave the Church as much, or as little as they 
pleas'd, and took away when they pleas'd, and added 
what they pleas'd. 

7. The Church is not only Subj'eft to the Civil 
Power with us that are Proteftnnls, but alfo in Spain, 
if the Church does Excommunicate a man for what it 
Ihould not, the Civil Power will take him out of their 
hands. So in France, the Bifliop oi Angiers alter*!! 
fomething in the Breviary, they complain'd to '"" 
Parliament at Paris, they made him alter it ags 
with a \eomme abuji\. 

8. The Parliament oi England\a^T\o Arbitrary Pi 
in point of Judicature, but in point of making Law only 

9. If the Prince be firvus nature, of a fervile baie 
Spirit, and the Subjects /iberi, Free and Ingenuous 
oft-times they depofe theu" Prince, and govern them- 
felves. On the contrary, if the people be Servi 
Natura, and fome one amongd them of a Free and 
Ingenuous Spirit, he makes himfelf King of the refti 
and this is the Caufe of a.lV CVvMi^jt^'w.'S.ia.xt- _ ^-os 
mon-wcalths into Monaidiies, asv&. '^tstsasewss' "** 
Conimon-wealths. 
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lo. lu a. troubled State we mull do as m foul 
Weather upon the Thames, not think to cut diretftly 
through.fo the Boat may be quickly full of water, but rife 
and fall as the Waves do, give as much as conveniently 
we can. 

I, T F I were a Minifter, I fliould think my felf 
I niofl in my Office, Reading of Prayers, and 
-^ Diipenfing the Sacraments ; and 'tis ill done 
to put one to Officiate in the Church, whofe Perfon 
is contemptible out of it. Should a great Lady, that 
was invited to be a Goflip, in her place fend her 
Kitchen-Maid, 'twould be ill taken, yet flie is a 
Woman as well as ihe, let her fend her Woman at leafl, 

2. [ Youjfwll pray\ is the right way, becaufe accord- 
ing as the Church is fetiled, no man may make a 
Prayer in Publick of his own head. 

3. 'Tis not the Original Conamon-Prayer-Book, 
why, (hew me an Original Bible, or an Original 
Mapta Charta. 

4. Admit the Preacher prays by the Spirit, yet that 
very Prayer is Common-Prayer to the People ; th^ 
are ty'd as much to his words, as in laying [Almighty 
and mojl merciful Fallur\ is it then unlawful in the 
Minider, but not unlawful in the People? 

5. There are fome Mathematicians, that could with 
one fetch of their Pen make an exadl Circle, and 
with the next touch point out the Center, is it there- 
fore reafonable to baniih all ufe of the CompalTes? 
Set Forms are a pair of Compafles. 

6. \God hath given gifts unto men] General Texts 
prove nothing : let him ihew me /ohn, William or 
Thomas in the Text, and then I will believe him. If 
a man hath a voluble Tongue, we fay. He hath the 
gift of Prayer. His gift is to pray long, that I fee ; 
but does he pray better? 

7. We take care what we fpeak to men, but to God 
f may fay any thing. 
"iiThe People muft not tliink a thought towaidi 

, but aa their Pallours will put it into l" 
bs ; they will make right Sheep of us. 
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The Englijh Prieas would do that in EnglilTi which 
^^Romijh do io Latin, keep the people in Ignorance; 
but fome of the people out-do them at theii own Game. 

10. Prayer ihould be fliori, without giving God 
Almighty Reafons why he Ihould grant this, or that, 
he knows beil what is good for us. If your Boy 
ftiould ask you a Suit of CJoaths, and give you 
Reafons (otherwife he cannot wait upon you, he can- 
not go abroad but he fliall difcredit you) would you 
endure it? you know it better than he, let him ask a 
Suit of Cloaths. 

11. If a Servant that has been fed with good Beef, 
goes into that part of England, where Salmon is 
plenty, at firll he is pleas'd with his Salmon, and 
defpifes his Beef, but after he has been there a while, 
he grows weary of his Salmon, and wiflies for his 
good Beef again. We have a while been much taken 
with this praying by the Spirit, but in time we may 
grow weary of it, and wifh for our Common-Praygr. 

12. 'Tis hop'd we may be cur'd of our Extempory 
Prayers the fame way the Grocer's-Boy is cur'd of 
his eating Plumbs, when we have had our Belly full 
of tliem, 

I, "X T Othing is more miftaken than that Speech 
IX^ \PreaLh the Go/pIe] for 'tis not to make long 
■*■ ' Harangues, as they do now a-days, but to 
tell the news of Chriils coming into the World, and 
when that is done, or where 'tis knowt, already, the 
Preacher's work is done. 

2. Preaching in the firfl fence of the word ceas'd 
as foon as ever the Gofpels were written. 

3. When the Preacher iays, this is the meaning of 
flie Holy UhoU in fuch a place, in fenfe he can mean 
no more than this, that is, I by fluddying of the 
place, by comparing one place with another, by 
weighing what goes before, and what comes after, 
think this is the meaning of the Hoiy Gholl, and for 
lliortnefs of E.xprelfion I fay, the Holy GhoU fays 
thus, or this is the meaning of the Spirit of God. So 
the Judge fpe.iks of the K.itig,'B EtQt\a.via.'C\wi,'4»a\ 
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the intention of the King, not that the King had 
declared his intention any other way to the Judge, 
but the Judge examining the Contents of the Procla- 
mation, gathers by the Purport of the words, the 
King's Intention, and then for fhortnefs of expreffion 
fays, this is the King's Intention. 

4. Nothing is Text but what was fpoken in the 
Bible, and meant there for Perfon and Place, the refl 
is Application, which a difcreet Man may do well; 
but 'tis his Scripture, not the Holy Gholl. 

5. Preaching by the Spirit (as they call it) is moll 
efleem'd by the Common people, becaufe they can- 
not abide Art or Learning, which they have not been 
bred up in. Jull as in the bufmefs of Fencing ; if one 
Country-Fellow amongfl the reft, has been at the 
School, the reft will undervalue his Skill, or tell him 
he wants Valour. You come with your School-Tricks : 
Theris Dick Butcher has ten times more Mettle in 
him : So they fay to the Preachers, You come with your 
ScJiool Learning: Theris fuch a one has the Spirit. 

6. The tone in Preaching does much in working 
upon the Peoples Affe6lions. If a Man ftiould make 
love in an ordinary Tone, his Miftrefs would not 
regard him ; and therefore he muft whine. If a Man 
(hould cry Fire, or Murther in an ordinary Voice, no 
body would come out to help him. 

7. Preachers will bring anything into the Text 
The Young Mafters of Arts preached againft Non- 
Refidency in the Univerfity, whereupon the Heads 
made an Order, That no Man ftiould meddle with 
any thing but what was in the Text. The next Day 
one preach'd upon thefe Words, Abraham begat Ifaac\ 
when he had gone a good way, at laft he obferv'd, 
that Abraham was Refident, for if he had been Non- 
Refident, he could never have begat Ifaac; and fo 
fell foul upon the Non-Refidents. 

8. I could never tell what often Preaching meant, 
after a Church is fetled, and we know what is to be 
done ; 'tis juftasif a Husbandman ftiould once tell his 
Servants what they are to do, when to Sow, when to 
"^ *ap, and afterwards one ftiould come and tell them 
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twice or thrice a Day what they know already. You 
muil Sow your Wheat in Oflober, you mull. Reap your 
Wheat in Avgitfl, &'€. 

9. The main Argument why they would have two 
Sermons a day, is, becaufe they have two Meals a 
Day ; the Soul muil be fed as well as the Body. But 
I may as well argue, I ought to have two Nofes, 
becaufe I have two Eyes, or two Mouths, becauie I 
have two Ears, What have Meals and Sermons to do 
one with another? 

10. The Things between God and Man are but 
few, and thofe, forfooth, we mull be told often of; 
but things between Man and Man are many ; thofe I 
hear not of above twice a Year, at the Aflizes, or once 
a Quarter at the Seflions ; but few come then ; nor 
does the Miniller exhort the People to go at thefe 
times to leam their Duty towards their Neighbour. 
Often Preaching is fure to keep the Miniller in Coun- 
tenance, that he may have fomething to do. 

11. In Preaching they fay more to raifemen to love 
Vertue than men can poiTibly perform, to make them 
do their bell ; as if you would teach a roan to tlirow 
the Bar, or make him put out his Strengtii, you bid 
him throw further than it is pofiible for him, or any 
man elfe P Throw over yonder Houfe. 

12. In Preaching they do by men as Writers of 
Romances do by their Chief Knights, bring them into 
many Dangers, but flill fetch them off: So they put 
men in fear of Hell, but at lafl they bring them to 
Heaven. 

13. Preachers fay. Do as I lay, not as I do. But if 
a Phylidan had the fame Difeafe upon him that I have, 
and he fliould bid me do one thing, and he do quite 
another, could I believe him ? 

14. Preaching thefameSermonto all forts of People, 
is, as if a School-Mailer fliould read tlie fame Leffon 
to his feveral Formes: If he reads Amo, amas, amavi, 
the highefl Forms Laugh at him ; the younger B oya 
admire him : So 'tis in preaching to a mix'd Audil 
Ob/. But it cannot be otherwife, the Par 
be divided into several Formes ■ W 
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Preacher then do in Difcrerion ? Anfw. Why then 
him ufe fome expreffions by which this or tliat condi- 
tion of people may know fuch Doi5lrine does more 
efpecially concern thera, it being fo dehvered that the 
wifefl. may be content to hear. For if he dehvers 
it all together, and leaves it to them to fingle out what 
belongs to themfelves {which is the ufual way) 'tis as 
ifa man would beftow Gifts upon Children of feveral 
ages : Two years old, four years old, ten years old, 
&'c., and there he brings Tops, Pins, Points, Ribbands, 
and cafls them all in a heap together upon a Table 
before them : though the Boy of ten years old knows 
how to chufe his Top, yet the Child of two yeai^ old, 
that (hould have a Ribband, takes a Pin, and the 
Pin ere he be aware pricks his Fingers, and then al!'a 
out of order, 6"c. Preachinge for the moil part is the 
gio-ir of the preacher, to fliew himfelf a fine man. 
Caieciiifing would do much better. 

15. Ufe the bell Arguments to perfwade. though 
be: >:w underiland, for the ignorant will fooner believe 
the judicious of the Parifb, than the Preacher himfelf 
and they teach when they diffipate what he has faid, 
anti oelieve it the fooner confirm'd by men of then: 
own fide. For betwixt the Laity and the Clergy, 
there is, as it were, a continual driving of a baigain ; 
fomething the Clergy would (lill have us be at, and 
therefore many things are heard from the Preacher 
with fufpicion. They are affraid of fome ends, 
which are eafily affented to, when they have it 
from fonie of themfelves. 'Tis with a Sermon as 'tis 
with a Play ; many come to fee it, which do not un- 
deriland it ; and yet hearing it cry'd up by one, whofe 
judgment they cajl themfelves upon, and of power with 

' thera, they fwear and will die in it, that 'tis a very good 
Play, which they would not have done if the Priefl 
himfelf had told them fo. As in a great School, 'tis 
the Mailer that teaches all ; the Monitor does a great 
deal of work ; it maybe the Boys are aflraid to lee the 
Mailer : fo in a Pariih 'tis not the Miniiler does all ; 
thegreater Neighboar teaches the lefier, feetJlaSwi cS 

'4e Aoulh teaches his Servant, ^'C. 
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i6, Firil in your Sermons ufe your Logick, and thi 
your Rhetorick. Rhetdrick without Logick is like a. 
Tree with Leaves and BloIToms, but no Root ; yet I 
confeCs more are taken with Rhetorick than Logick, 
becaufe they are catched with a free Expreffion, when 
they imderlland not Reafon. Logick mull be satural, 
or it is worth nothing at all ; Your Rhetorick figures 
may be leam'd ; That Rhetorick is bell which is moft 
feafonable and moll catching. An inflance we have 
in that old blunt Commander at Caifin, who Ihew'd 
himfelf a good Oratour, being to fay fomething to his 
Souldiers (which he was not us'd to do) he made them 
a Speech to this purpofe ; IVTiai ajfiame will it be, you 
Englijkmm, that feed upon good Beef arid Brewefs, to let 
ilwfe Rafcally Spaniards beat you, that eat nothing ^ 
Oranges and Limons f And fo put more Courage into 
his Men than he could have done with a more learned 
Oration. Rhetorick is very good, or (lark naught : 
There's no medium in Rhetorick. If I am not fully 
perfwaded I laugh at the Oratour, 

17. 'Tis good to preach the lame thing again, for 
that's the way to have it leam'd. You fee a Bird by 
often whiilling to learn a tune, and a Month after 
record it to her felf, 

18. 'Tis a hard cafe a MiniHer Ihould be turned out 
V his Living for fomething they inform he ihould fay in 
nis Pulpit We can no more know what a Miniftet_ 
faid in his Sermon by two or three words pickt out 
it, than we can tell what Tune a Mufician play'd " 
upon the Lute, by two or three fingle Notes. 

^aUcitinntiaii. 
I, ' I -Iley that talk nodiing but Predellinatioi 
I and will not proceed in the way of HeavC 
-*■ till they be fatisfied in that point, do, as 
man that would not come to London, unlefa at his firft 
Hep he might fet his foot upon the top of PauPs. 

3. For a young Divine to begin in his Pulpit with 
Predellination, is as if a man vicYe. coTOm%\«.ii TJmAiw 
and at bis lird rtep would l\\\ii\;. ^o icX\v\?.'vw.V^t- 
3. Predeflination is a poml uaaccjeWoXe, cwX c^. 
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reach ; we can make no notion of it, 'tis To full 
intricacy, to full of contraclidlion : 'tis in good earneft, 
as we (late it, half a dozen Bulls one upon another. 

4. Doctor Pridcaux in his Ledlures, feveral days 
us'd Arguments to prove Predeilination ; at !a(l tells 
his Auditory they are damn'd that do not believe it ; 
doing herein juft like School-boys, when one of them 
has got an Apple, or fomething the reft have a mind 
to, they ufe all the Arguments they can to get fome of 
it from them; Igaveyoujemefotherday. VouJliaUhaiie 
fot/iewitk me another time: when they cannot prevail, 
they tell him he's a Jackanapes, a Rogue and a RafcaL 

^ccbrmcnt 
I. T T THen you would have a Child go to fuch a 
\/\/ place, and you find him unwilling, you 
* ■ tell him he Ihall ride a Cock-horfe, and 
then he will go prefently : So do thofe that govern the 
Slate, deal by men, to work them to their ends ; thev 
tell them they (hall be advanc'd to fuch or fuch a place 
and they will do anything they would have them. 

2. A great place ftrangely qualifies. John Reaa 
(was in the righl) Groom of the Chamberto my Lord oj 
Kent. Attorney Noy being dead, fome were faying, 
How will the King do for a fit man ? why, Any man. 
{^sysjo/m Read) may execute the Place. I warrant 
(fays my Lord) thou thinkfl tliou underiland'H enough 
to perform it Yes, quoth Jakn, Let the King make 
me Attorney, and I would fain fee that man, that durd 
tell me, there's any thing I underfland not 

3. When the Pageants are a coming there's a great 
thruding and a riding upon th b cks, to 
look out at the Window ; (lay 1 tl d hey will 
come Juft to you, you may fee h m q ly So 'tis 
when a new Statefinan or Offi h f there's 
great expeiftation and liftning h (h Id be ; (lay 
a while, and you may know qu 

4. Miffing Preferment make i P b fall foul 
apon the Biihops : Men that are in hopes and in the 

wayr ofriOng, keep in the Channel, biW. t^ve^ fti3X\viNe 
"~ i V&ei new ways : 'Tis fo amongO. ihe "Lotj^ws 
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he that hath the Judges Ear, will be very obfervant 
the way of the Court j but he that hath no regard witt 
be flying out. 

5, My Lord Dighy having fpoken fomething in thtf 
Hottfe of Commons, for which they would have 
qneftion'd him, was prefently called to the Upper 
Houfe. He did by the Patliament as an Ape when 
he hath done fome waggery ; his Mafler fpies liim, and 
he looks for his Whip, but before he can come at him, 
whip fays he to the top of the houfe. 

6. Some of the Parliament were difcontented, that 
they wanted places at Court, which others had got ; but 
when they had them once, then they were quiet. Jud 
as at a Chriftning fome that get no Sugar Plums, when the 
reft have, mutter and grumble ; prefeotly the Wench 
comes again with her Basket of Sugar-Plums, and then ^J 
tliey catch and fcrarable and when they have got them^-^^H 
you hear no more of them. '-^^H 

larsmuntrf. ^^ 

t. " I "^ Here can be no Pnsmunire. A Pramunire {la 

I caird from the word Prcsmunire fanas) was 
-*- when a man laid an Adtion in anEccleCaftical 
Court, for which he could have no remedy in any of the 
King's Courts ; that is in the Courts of Common Law, 
by reafon the Ecclefiaftical Courts before Henry the 
Eight were fubordinate to the Pope, and fo it was ^^J 
Contra coronam et dignitatem Regis; but now th^^^^M 
Ecclefiaftical Courts are equally fubordinate to tt^|^| 
King. Therefore it cannot be contra coronam et disH^^^^k 
totem J?<e«, and fo no Pnemunire. ^^^ 

^rcrasaltbe. 

I. T~J Rerogative is fomething that can be told 

r""^ what it is, not fomething that has no 

-*- name. Jufl as you fee the Archbilhop has 

his Prerogative Court, but we know what is done 

in that Court. So the King's Prerogative is not his will; 

or what Divines make it, a Power to do wtiaS-'Mt^'^^- 

i. The King's PretogaUve, (.Wt\^,'CEvft"¥:aN.^'^''*-s>^- 
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For example, if you ask whether a Patron may prerent 
to a Living after fix months by Law ? I anfwer no. 
If you ask whether the King may ? I anfwer he may 
by his Prerogative, that is by the Law that concerns 
liim in that case. 

^TfAyterj). 
I. '"'■ "^Hey that would bring in a new Government, 
I would very fain perfwade us, they meet it in 
-*- Antiquity; thus they interpret Presbyters, 
when they meet the word in the Fathers ; Other pro- 
feffions likewife pretend to Antiquity. The Alchymid 
will find his Art in Virgifs Aureus ramus, and he that 
delights in Opticks will find them in Taciius. When 
CiB/iir came into England they would perfwade us, 
they had perfpective-Glaffes, by which he could 
difcover what they were doing upon the Land, becaufe 
it is faid, Pofitio Speadis; the meaning is, His Watch, 
or his Sentinel difcover'd this, and this unto him. 

a. Presbyters have the greateft power of any Cleigy 
in the World, and gull the Laity moft ; for exarnpie ; 
Admit there be twelve Laymen to fix Presbyters, the 
fix (hail govern the reft as they pleafe. Firft becaufe 
tliey are conflant, and the others come in like Church- 
Wardens in their turns, which is an huge advantage. 
Men will give way to them who have been in place 
before tbem. Next the Laymen have other profeffions 
to follow ; the Presbyters make it their fole bufinefs ; 
and befides too they leam and fludy the Art of 
perfwading ; fome of Genei'a have confefs'd as much. 

3. The Presbyter with his Elders about him is hke 
a young Tree fenc'd about with two or three or four 
Stakes; the Stakes defend it, and hold it up ; but the 
Tree only profpers and flouriflies ; it may be some 
Willow rtake may bear a Leaf or two, but it comes 
to nothing. Lay-Elders are Stakes, the Presbyter the 
Tree that flourifhes. 

4. \Vhen the Queries were fent to the Affembly 
concerning the Jus Divinum. of Presbytery; their 

asking time to Anfwer them, was a Satyr upon them- 
felves. For if k were to be feen in fee Tes.^, 'C^\e'j 
toigAt quickly turn to Uie place, and thcw \ia\l- IVrm 
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delaying to An(wer makes us tliink there's no fuch 
thing there. They do juft as you have feen a fellow 
do at a Tavern Reckoning, when he fliould come to 
pay his Reckoning he puts his hands in his Pockets, 
and keeps a grabling and a fumbling, and (liaking, at 
laft. tells you he has left his Money at home ; when all 
the company knew at firll, he had no Money there, for 
every tnan can quickly find his own Money. 

J^xitita at Uame. 
I. 'T~^HE reafon of the Statute againR Priefts, was 
I this ; In the beginning of Queen Ehsabeilt 
-^ there was a Statute made, that he that drew 
men from their Civil obedience was a Traitor, It 
happen'd this was done in Privacies and Confeflions, 
when there could be no proof; therefore they made 
another Act, that for a Priefl to be in England, was 
Treafon, becaufe they prefum'd that was his bufinefs 
to fetch men off fixim their Obedience. 

2. When Queen Elizabelh dy'd, and King Jama 
came in, an Irilh PrieA does thus exprels it ; Elizabdka 
in oratnt deirufa, fuaeffit Jacobus, alter Hcerdicus. You 
will afk why they did ufe fuch Language in their 
Church. Anfw. Why does the Nurfe tell the Child 
of Raw-head and Bloudy-bones, to keep it in awe? 

3. The Queen-Mother and Count Roffei, are to the 
Priefts and Jefuits like the honey-pot to the Flies. 

4. The Priefts of Roint aim but at two things. To get 
power from the King, and Money from the Subjeia. 

5. When the Priefts come into a Family, they do as 
a man that would fet fire on a houfe ; he does not put 
fire to the Brick-wall, but thnifls it into the Thatch. 
They work upon the women, and let the men alone. 

6. For a Priell to turn a man when he lies a-dying, 
is jufl, like one that hath a long time folicited a woman, 
and cannot obtain his end ; at length makes her 
drunk, and fo lies with her. 

^rapl)crir:f. 
I, I "\ Reams and Prophecies do thus tMas)^ 'jji'a^^ 
I I They makeaman.%QQti.-«"\.'Ctv\^&»s5'^^^=*t. 
■*-^ courage, upon a Dan^^^ «« ^ 'WoS^'s^"* 
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he obtains, he attributes much to toem; if he mil- 
- carries, he thinks no more of them, or is no more 
thought of himfelf. 

I, ' I ""HE Proverbs of feveral Nations were much 
I fludied by Bifliop Andrews, and the reafon 
-•- he gave, was, Becaufe by them he knew the 
minds of feveral Nations which is a brave thing ; as 
we count him a wife man, that knows the minds and 
mfides of men, which is done by knowing what is 
habitual to them. Proverbs are habitual to a Nation, 
neing tranfmitted from Father to Soa 

OttcdtiDit 
I. T T THen a doubt is propounded, you mud 
\/\/ learn to diflinguifh, and (how wherein a 
^ ' thing holds, and wherein it does not 
hold. Ay, or no, never anfwer'd any Queflion. Tlie 
not didinguifliing where things (hould be diftinguifh'd, 
and the not confounding, where things (hould be con- 
founded, is the caufe of all the miflakes in the World. 

I. X N giving Reafons, Men commonly do with 
I us as the Woman does with her Child ; when 
-*- ihe goes to Market about her bufiness, (he 
tells it [he goes to buy it a fine tiling, to buy it a Cake 
or fome Plums. They give us fuch Reafons as they 
think we will be catched witlial, but never let us know 
the Truth, 

2. 'When the School-men talk of RcHa Ratio in 

II orals, either they underftand Reafon, as it is 

govern'd by a Command from above ; or elfe they fa) 

no more than a Woman, when (he (ays a thing ts fo, 

becaufe it is fo ; tiiat is her Reafon perfwades her 'tis 

fo. The other Acception has Sence in it As take a 

Law of the I^nd, I muft not depopulate, my Reafon tells 

me fo. Why ? Becaufe if I do, I incurr the detriment. 

3- The Reafon of a Thing is not to be enquired 

after, dJl _you are fure the Thing it felf be fo. We com- 

tnoDlyareat [ IF/iai's Ihe Rmjon of in\ before we are 

^"re of the Thing. Twas an exceUervt QxieftlvOTv ol iti.^ 
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^^l5dy Coiten, when Sir Robert Cotkn was magnifying of 
r a Shooe, which was Mo/es's or Noah's, and wondring 

attheilrangeShapeandFafhionofit;^«/jl/r. Gotten, 

fays flie, areyoafure it is a Shooe. 

BctaTmttnn. | 

AN Eye for an Eye, and a Tooth for a Tooth r\ 
That does not mean, that if I put out anotbef 
I Man's Eye, therefore I mufl lofe one of my 

own, (for what is he the better for that ?) though this 
be commonly received ; but it means, I Ihall give him 
f what Satisfadlion an Eye ihal! be judged to be worth. 

Ktlifrnire. 
1, " I 'IS foraetiraes unreafonable to look after 
I Refpei^andReverence.eitherfromaMan's 
-*- own Servant, or other Inferiours. A great 
Lord and a Gentleman talking together, there came a 
Boy by, leading a Calf with both his hands ; fays the 
Lord to the Gentleman, You shall fee me make the 
Boy let go his Calf; vnth that he came towards him, 
thinking the Boy would have put off his Hat, but the 
Boy took no Notice of him. The Lord feeing that, 
Sirrah, fays he, Do you not know me that you ufe ne 
Reverence? Yes, fays the Boy, if your Lord'hip wiUt 
held my Calf, I will put oj my Hat. 
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I. 'TT'HE People thought they had a great Victory 
I over the Clergy, when in Henry the Eighth's 
-*- time they got their Bill pafTed, That a 
Clergy-man (hould have but Two Livings ; before a 
Man might have Twenty or Thirty ; 'twas but getting 
a Difpenfation from the Pope's Limiter,or Gatherer of 
the Peter-Pence, which was as eafiiy got, as now you 
may have a Licence to eat Flelh. 

2. As foon as a Minifler is made, he hath Power to 
Preach all overthe World, but the Civil- Power re drains 
him ; be carmot preach in this Pariih. or in thai ; there 
is one already appointed. Now if the StsAt ■i.'.Ws'i.'wss. 
Two Livings, then he haxU Two ■S\'4Jtea tiVssfcV't -b^-^ 
Sxexdis his Fun<aiott,attd ie Vas. -Caa iaKnt'2«««. 
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to rfo hii Office, which he mighc do CTCiy where if 
were not reftrained. 

VMigtBa- 
I. T 7" Ing /amei faid to the FI7, Have I Three 
I'V Kingdonu, and thou mull needs &y into 

^ *■ my Eye ? Is there not enough to meddle 
with upon the Stage, or in Love, or at the Table, but 
Kcllgioti ? 

1. Religion amongfl Men appears to me like the 
learning they got at School. Some Men forget all 
they Icamed, othen fpend upon the Stock, and fome 
improve it, So fome Men forget all the Rehgion that 
wan taught them when they were Vourg, others fpend 
upon lliat Stock, and fome improve it 

3. Religion is like the Fafliion, one Man wears his 
Doublet flafli'd, another lac'd, another plain; but every 
Man has a DouI)let ; So every Man has his Religion 
Wo differ about Trimming- 

4. Men fay they are of the fame Religion for Quiet- 
ncfs (akc ; but if the matter were well Examin'd you 
would ft arcc find Three any where of the fame Religion 
in all Points. 

5. Every Religion is a getting Religion ; for though 
1 my felf get nothing, I am Subordinate to thofe that do. 
So you may find a Lawyer in the Temple that gets little 
for the prefent, but he is fitting himfelf to be in time 
one of thofe gruat Ones that do get. 

6. Alteration of Religion is dangerous, becaufe we 
know not where it will flay ; 'tis like a Aliijlone that 
lies upon llic Itip of a pair of Stairs, 'tis hard to remove 
it, but if once it be thruft off the firll Stair, it nevet 
Hays till il conies to the bottom. 

7. QuejUi^n, Whether is the Church or the Scripture 
Judge of Religion ? Anjii<er. Intruthneilher, but the 
Stale. I am troubled with a Boil ; I call a Company 
of Chirurgeons about me ; one prefcribes one thing, 
■notlier anoilicr; I fingle out fomi-ihing 1 like, and ask 
y»x that Hand by, and are no Chimrgcon, what you 
thiak of it : You like it too ; you and 1 are Judges of 

tAe PlaHcr, and ure bid iheta prepare \v,m>A \.Vi«<;s aa, 
Wii Thiu 'tis in Religion ; u« Tio'.cSVaavs. ik^ ft«;s 
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will be judged by the Scripture; the Papifls fiiyfo too; 
but that cannot fpeak. A Judge is no Judge, exceot 
he can both fpeak and command Execution ; but the 
truth is they never intend to agree. No doubt the 
Pope where he is Supream, is to be Judge ; if Fie ia 
we in England ought to be fubjefl to him, then b 
rauft draw his Sword and maie it good. 

8. By the Law was the Manual received into t 
Church before the Reformation, not by the Civil Law, * 
that had nothing to do in it ; nor by the Canon Law, 
for that Manual that was here, was not in France, nor 
in Spain ; but by Cuflom, which is the Common Law 
of England ; and Cuflom is but the Elder Brother to a 
Parliament : and fo it will fall out to be nothing tbat 
the Papifls fay, Ours is a Parliamentary Rebgion, by 
reafon the Service- Bo ok was EUablifhed by Aft of Par- 
liament, and never any Service-Book was fo before, 
That will be nothing that the Pope fent the Manual : 
'Twas ours, becaufe the State received it. The State 
flill makes the Religion and receives into it, what will 
bell agree with it Why are the Vmetiam Roman 
Catholicks? Because the State likes the Religion: 
All the World knows they care not Three Pence for 
the Pope. The Council of Trent is not at tliis day 
admitted in France. 

9. Papifl. Where was your Rehgion before Luther, 
an Hundred Years ago? Proiejlant. Where was 
America an Hundred or Sixfcore years ago? Our 
Religion was where the reft of the Chriaian Church 
was. Fapift. Our Religion continued ever (ince the 
Apoflles, and therefore 'tis better. Protejlant. So did 
ours. That there was an interruption of it, will fall 
out to be nothing, no more than if another Earl fhould 
tell me of the Earl of ^(7(1', faying. He is a better Earl 
than he, becaufe there was one or two of the Family 
of Kent did not lake the Title upon them : yet all that 
while they were really Earls ; and afterwards a Great 
Prince declar'd them to be Earls of Kmt, as he that 
made the other Family an Earl. 

10. Difputes in ReligioTi vii-VV Tie\t\ \«: taa^tSi^^^ 
cauie there wants a Mtaivne Xi-j -rfw-Ois. ■Csk."^^:&o-'®=' 
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would be decided : The Puretan would be judged by 
the Word of God : If he would fpeak clearly, he means 
himfelf, but he is afliamed to fay fo; and he would have 
me believe him before a whole Church, that has read 
the Word of God as well as he. One lays one thing, 
and another another ; and there is, I lay, no Meafure 
to end the Controverfie. *Tis jufl as if Two men were 
at Bowls, and both judg'd by the Eye ; One lays 'tis 
his Call, the other fays 'tis my Call ; and having no 
Meafure, the Difference is Eternal. Ben John/on 
Satyrically exprefs'd the vain Difputes of Divines hy Inigo 
Lanthome^ difputing with his Puppet in a Bartholomew 
Fair : It is fo ; It is not fo ; It is fo ; It is not fo, crying 
thus one to another a quarter of an Hour together. 

11. In Matters of Religion to be rul'd by one that 
writes againfl his Adverfary, and throws all the Dirt he 
can in his Face, is, as if in point of good Manners a 
Man Ihould be govem'd by one whom he fees at Cuffs 
with another, and thereupon thinks himfelf bound to 
give the next Man he meets a Box on the Ear. 

12. 'Tis to no purpofe to labour to Reconcile Re- 
ligions, when the Interefl of Princes will not fuffer it. 
'Tis well if they could be Reconciled fo far, that they 
Ihould not cut one another's Throats. 

13. There's all the Reafon in the World Divines 
(hould not be fuffer'd to go a Hair beyond their Bounds, 
for fear of breeding Confufion, fince there now be fo 
many Religions on Foot. The matter was not fo nar- 
rowly to be look'd after when there was but one Re- 
ligion in Chriflendom; the refl would cry him down for 
an Heretick, and there was no Body to fide with him. 

14. We look after Religion as the Butcher did after 
his Knife, when he had it in his Mouth. 

15. Religion is made a Juggler's Paper; now 'tis a 
Horfe, now 'tis a Lanthorn, now 'tis a Boar, now 'tis a 
Man. To ferve Ends Religion is tum'd intb all Shapes. 

16. Pretending Religion and the Law of God, is to 
fet all things loofe : When a Man has no mind to do 
fomething he ought to do by his Contradl with Man, 
then he gets a Text, and Interprets it as he pleafes, 

£pd fo thinks to get loofe. 
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17. Some Mens pretending Religion, is Hke the 
Roaiing Boys way of Challenges, \^Their Jiepulation is ^ 
dear. It does notftand with the Honour of a Gentleman^ 
when, God knows, they have neither Honour nor Repu- 
tation about them. 

18. They talk much of fetling Religion; Religion 
is well enough fetled already, if we would let it alone : 
Methinks we might look after, &•€. 

19. If men would fay they took Arms for any thing 
but Religion, they might be beaten out of it by Reafon ; 
out of that they never can, for they will not believe 
you whatever you fay, 

20. The very Arcanum of pretending Religion in all 
Wars is, That fomething may be found out in which 
all men may have intereft. In this the Groom has as 
much intereft as the Lord. Were it for Land, one has I 
One Thoufand Acres, and the other but One ; he 
would not venture fo far, as he that lias a Thoufand. 

But Religion is equal to both. Had all men Land 
aUke, by a Lex Agraria, then all men would fay they 
fought for Land. 

I. T Tt 7'HY!houIdIthinkalltheFourthComraand- 
\/\/ ment belongs to rae, when all the Fifth 
* * doesnot? What Land will the Lord give 
me for honouring my Father? It was fpoken to the 
Jews with reference to the Land of Canaan ; but the 
meaning is, If I honour my Parents, God will alfo blefs 
me. We read the Commandments in the Church- 
Service, as we do David's Pfalms, not that al! there 1 
concerns us, but a great deal of them does. . m 
Sarcamcnt ^^^| 
I. /'~^ Hrist fuffered yai/iTj to take the Communioi^^^H 
I Those MinifLers that keep the PariflionerS ' ^^ 
^^^ from it, becaufe they will not do as they 
will have them, revenge rather than reform, 

2. No man can tell whether I am fit to receive the 
Sacrament ; for though I were fit the day before, when 
he examined me ; at lead ippeav'dfo Xq\v\to.---^W.V>v« 
can he tell what fin I have cQmfu:v\.te.i 'Ot«A. liv^V «». 
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the next morning, or what impious Atheiftical thoughts 
I may have about me, when I am approaching to the 
very Table ? 

I. T T TE can bell underfland the meaning of 
\/\/ iTo>rijpia, Salvation, from the Jews, to 
* ' whom the Saviour was promifed. They 
held that themfelves (hould have tlie chief place of 
happinefs in the other world ; but the Geniiles that 
were good men, ftiould likewife have their portion ot 
Elifs there too. Now by Chrift the Partition-Wall is 
broken down, and the Gentiles that believe in him, 
are admitted to the fame place of Blifs with the Jews ; 
and why then fliould not that portion of Happinefs (liU 
remain to them, who do not believe in Chrift, fo they 
be morally good ? This is a charitable opmion. 

^tatc. 
I. T N a troubled State fave as much for your own 
I as you can. A Dog had been at Market to. 
■*■ buy a. Shoulder of Mutton ; coming home he 
met two Dogs by the way, that quarrell'd with him ; he 
laid down his Shoulder of Mutton, and fell to fighting 
with one of them; in the mean time the other Dog fell 
to eating his Mutton ; he feeing that, left the Dog he 
was fighting with, and fell upon him that was eating ; 
then the other Dog fell to eat ; when he perceiv'd there 
was no remedy, butwhich of themfoeverhefought withal, 
his Mutton was in danger, he thought he would have 
as much of it as he could, and thereupon gave over 
fightmg, and fell to eating himfelf, 
^u^cr^tituin. 
I. '' I 'Hey that are againll Superflition often-times 
I run into it of the wrong fide. If I will wear 
■^ all colours but black, then am I Superflitious 
in not wearing black. 

2. They pretend not to adore the Crofs, becaufe 
'lis fuperfLitious ; for my part I will believe them, when 
^/ee them throw their money out of their Pockets, and 
not till then. 
3- if tha-: be zay Superftition «u\-y aii.4 vto^eA-j ta 
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called, 'tis their obferving die Sabboth after the Jewii 
maimer. 

' Eretofore the Pajliament was wary whi 
Subfidies they gave to the Kiiig, becaufe 
they had no account, but now they care not 
howmuch they give oftheSubje6ts money, becaufe they 
give it with one hand and receive it with the other ; and 
fo upon the matter give it theKifelves. In the mean time 
what a cafe the Subjects of £ng/a rid sie in; if the men 
they have fent to the Parliament misbehave themfelves, 
they cannot help it, becaufe the Parliament is eternal. 

z. A SubCdy was counted the fifth part of a. man's J 

Eftate, and fo fifty Subfidies is five and forty times more 
than a man is worth. 

dinumg. I 

I. ' I "He name of Simony was begot in the Canon- 
I Law ; the firft Statute againft it was in Queen 
-*" Eiizabdh's time. Since the Reformation i 

Simony has been frequent : One reafon why it was not _^m 
prailifed in time of Popery, was the Pope's provifioa; ^^H 
no man was fure to bellow his own Benefice. ^^H 

ibif-j^Biwi!. ^M 

I. iy /T J^- -^^J brought in Ship-money firfl for Man- ' 

Y/l tine Towns, but that was like putting in a 

■^ • -^ Utile Augur, that afterwards you may put 

in a greater ; he that pulls down the firft Brick, does the 

main work, afterwards 'tis ealie to pull down the Wall, 

a. They that at firfl would not pay Ship-money, till 

'twas decided, did like brave men (though perhaps they 

did no good by the Trial), but they that fland out fince, 

and fuflfer themfelves to be diftrain'd, never queftJoning 

Ihofe that do it, do pitifully, for fo they only pay twice 

as much as they (hould. 

£t);iu]ti gMrm&Ij;. 

I, "¥ "TK TE have had no National Synod fince t _ 

\/\/ Kingdom hath been fettled, as now it jj 

' ■ only Provincial; and there willbettii^va 

conveniency, to call fomany ■Dlv'^T^e&\.a%Kft^«■,'^;«^''^*- 

to put power in their hands. ■w\\o ait vwi a-V^ •«> ■c&»^ 
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it, as if the Laity were bound by their determination. 
No, let the Laity confult with Divines on all fides, hear 
what they fay, and make themfelves Maflers of their 
reafons ; as they do by any other profeflion, when they 
have a diflference before them. For example Gold- 
fmiths, they enquire of them, if fuch a Jewel be of fuch 
a value, and fuch a Stone of fuch a value, hear them, 
and then being rational men judge themfelves. 

2. Why (hould you have a Synod, when you have a 
Convocation already, which is a Synod ? Would you 
have a fuperfetation of another S}Tiod ? The Clergy 
of England when they cafl oflf tiie Pope, fubmitted 
themfelves to the Civil Power, and fo have continued ; 
but thefe challenge to be Jure Divino^ and fo to be 
above the Civil Power ; thefe challenge power to call 
before their Presbyteries all perfons for all fins diredlly 
againfl the Law of God, as proved to be fins by ne- 
ceffary confequence. If you would buy Gloves, fend 
for a Glover or two, not Glovers-halJ ; confult with 
fome Divines, not fend for a Body. 

3. There mufl be fome I^aymen in the S)mod, to 
overlook the Clergy, leafl they fpoil the Civil work ; 
jufl as when the good Woman puts a Cat into the 
Milk-houfe to kill a Moufe, fhe fends her Maid to look 
after the Cat, leafl the Cat fhould eat up the Cream. 

4. In the Ordinance for the Affembly, the Lords 
and Commons go under the names of learned, godly, 
and judicious Divines ; there is no difference put be- 
twixt them, and the Miniflers in the Context 

5. 'Tis not unufual in the Affembly to revoke their 
Votes, by reafon they make fo much hall, but 'tis that 
will make them fcom'd. You never heard of a Coun- 
cil revoked an Act of its own making, they h^ve been 
wary in that, to keep up their InfalUbility ; if they did 
anything they took away the whole Council, and yet 
we would be thought infallible as any body : 'tis not 
enough to fay, the Houfe of Commons revoke their 
Votes, for theirs are but Civil truths which they by 
agreement create, and uncreate, as they please : But 
the Truths the Synod deals in aie "Divm^, ^xvd when 

tbeyhave voted a thing, if it be Xh^n \ivi^,'\:«^.'&xx>aL'^ 
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before, not true becaufe they voted it, nor does 
ceafe to be true, becaufe they voted othenvife, 

6. Subfcribing in a Synod, or to the Articles of a 
Synod, is no fuch terrible thing as they make it ; be- 
caufe, if 1 am of a Synod, 'tis agreed, either tacitely 
or expredy. That which the Major part determines, 
the reft are involv'd in ; and therefore I fubfcribe, 
though my own private Opinion be otherwife; and upon 
the fame Ground, I may without fcruple fubfcribe to 
what thofe have determin'd, whom 1 fent, though my 
private Opinion be otherwUe, having refpedt to that 
which is the Ground of all AlTemblies, the major part 

I. A T firll we gave Thanks for every Viftoiy 
L\ foon as ever 'twas obtained, but fince we 
-^ -^ we have had many now we can flay a good 
while. We are jufl like a Child; give him a Plum, 
he makes his Leg ; give him a fecond Plum, he makes 
another Leg : At laft when his Belly is full, he forgetS' 
what he ought to do ; then his Nurfe, or fome bodj" 
elfe that flands by him, puts him in mind of his Dut 
W/ier^s your Leg. 

CDtlitA 

I. ■" I ' Yihes are more paid in kind in England, than 
I in all Italy and France. In Frame they 
-*- have had Impropriations a long time ; we 
had none in England rill Henry the Eighth, 

2. To make an Impropriation, there was to be the 
Confent of the Incumbent, the Patron, and the King 
then 'twas confirmed by the Pope : Without all thi 
the Pope could make no Impropriation. 

3. Or what if the Pope gave the Tythes to any Mi 
must they therefore be taken away ? If the Pope give 
me a Jewel, will you therefore take it away from mc' 

4. Abrahatn-^MA Tythes to J/ti/f^/aw'ffi, what then? 
Twas very well done of him : It does not follow 
therefore that I mull pay Tythes, no more than I am 
bound to imitate any other Adlion of Abraham's. 

5. 'Tis ridiculous to fay the T7l^vesMtd'aS^>^M^-^ 
aud therefore the Clergy muft. Wve feeci-. '^V^^'A 
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they are if the Layman has them. 'Tis as if one of 
my Lady AV/r/s Maids fhould be fweeping this Room, 
and another of them fhould come and t^e away the 
Broom, and tell for a Reafon, why (he (hould part 
with it : *Tis my Lady's Broom : As if it were not my 
Laiiy*s Broom, which of them foever had it 

6. They Confulted in Oxfonf where they might 
fmd the bell Argument for their T>-thes, fetting afide 
the /its Dizinum ; they were ad\is'd to my Hiftory of 
T\'thes; a Book fo much cry*d down by them for- 
merly : ^in which, I dare boldly lay, there are more 
Arguments for them than are extant together any 
whore :) Vjx^n this, one writ me word. That my 
Hii\or\' of Tvthes was now become like PdoiJ^s 
J/sisfj^ to Wound and to HeaL I told him in my 
Anfwcr, I thought I could fit him with a better 
inilan^w *'lVas j^ollible it might undergo the lame 
Kiue, that An.i^^.V^ ArL'tyt^ and At-erroa did in 
/>\;/;,v, some Five Hundred Years ago ; which were 
K\vvinn\uaioatcvi by S^^J^htm Bilhop of Paris^ [by 
th,\t ver>- name, F^xwrnmsttiiTjUd^ becaufe that kind (A 
I .carnit\s: pu-'U\l anvi troubled their Divinity. Bat find- 
ii\4: ihoiuicivc5i at a lois. lorae Fort}' Years after (which 
is uxuoh alvu: ihe time iince I writ my Hillory) they 
\A cic V mUM in ,\^Ain, and fo ha\-e continaed ever Iince. 

I. ' I ^How is no Prince in Chrillendom but is 
I vlirxvV.y a Trav-Iefnian, though in another 
'^ way than an oaiinorv Tradefinan. For the 
piitivu\ I ha\c a Man, 1 bid him lay out Twenty 
S>. '..'.^i^s i:\ xuvh Cv^:r.:uov::t:es. but I tell him for every 
S v/".r< ho L-v^ ou: 1 will ha\-e a Pennv. I Ttade 
si?i >>v ', ,is hv\ This even- Prince does in his 






* r!\*,: \\h\vh A Man is bred up in, he thinks no 

v'l\v\i;v;, as \v^,.r IVavloiVaa-a thmks not fo of his 

Pw^u .iiv-\ V;:: vv/.'s i: a My:len\ \\Tiereas if you 

^^\Ki\i w.w\\ j^ Mv^xcr:o r.vike his Silks heavier, tfian 
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Every Tntdefman profefles to cheat me, that ^^H 
foi his Co[»modity twice as much as it is wotth. ^^H 

CraSitfan. ^^H 

I. ^"^ AY what you will againft Tradition ; we know ^^H 
^^ the Signification of Words by nothing but ^^1 
' *^~-^ Tradition. You will fay the Scripture was 

L written by the Holy Spirit, but do you iinderstand 
that Language 'twas writ in it ? No. Then for Ex- 
ample, take thefe words, [7« principio erat verbum\ 
How do you know thofe words fignifie, [/« (he begin- 
ning teas the worif,] but by Tradition, becaufe forae 
Body has told you fo ? ^^J 

Crrandufi]ftanti»t(on, ^^^| 

I. 'HpHE Fathers ufmg to fpeak Rhetorically ^^| 
I brought up Tranfubrtanriation : As if be- ^^B 
-*- caufe it is commonly faid, Amicus eft alter \ 

idem. One fliould go about to prove a Man and his 
Friend are all one. That Opinion is only Rhctorick ' 

.tum'd into Logick. 

a. There is no greater Argument (though not us'd) 
againilTranfubflantiation, than the ApoflJesattheirfirfl 
Council, forbiddingBlood and Suffocation, Would they 
forbid Blood, and' yet enjoin the eating of Blood too? 
3. The betl way for a pious Man, is to addrefe 
himfelf to the Sacrament with that Reverence and 
Devotion, as if Chrift were really there prefenL 

Craftor. 

I. J' I "^IS not feafonable to call a Man Traitor that 
I has an Army at his Heels. One with an 
-^ Army is a Gallant man. My Lady Cotten 
was in the right, when fhe iaugh'd at the Dutchefs of 
£«-AOTOw</fortakingfuch State upon her, when Ihe could 
Command no Forces. \Slie a Dutdufs^ theris in Y\33X- 
Asx% a Dutchefs indeed-^ meaning the Arch-Dutchefs. 

Cnnilp. 

I. *" I ""HE Second Perfon is made of a piece of 
I Bread by the Papift^the Third Perfaa v 
-*■ made of hia 



made of his own "Ete 
e and Folly, by the R.ouTvdVe:a.i\ 
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ieK^n 



Spirit is intituled,] One the Bakei makes, the c 
the Cobler ; ,and betwixt thofe Two^ I tluck the I 
Tetfon is fuffitiently abufed. 

entfij. 

1. '~l~*He Arijloldians (ay, All Truth is cajntiined 
I in ^r^/i in one place or another. G^- 
■*■ Ixe makes Simplidus fey fo, but Ihows the 
abfuxdity of that Speech, by anf«ering. All Truth is 
contained in a leffer Compals ; viz. In the Alphabet 
ArifloUe is not blam'd for miilaking fometimes ; but 
/^/-jtfcfe/M^irformaintaining thofe mi flakes. Theyihould 
acknowledge the good they have from him, and leave 
hiro when he is in the wrong. There never breath'd 
that I'erfon to whom Mankind was more beholden. 

z. The ftn-y to find out the Truth is by others mil- 
takings: For if I was to go to fuch a place, and one 
had gone before me on the Right-hand, and he was 
out; another had gone on the Left-hand, and he was i 
out ; this would direct me to keep the middle way, i 
that peradventure would bring me to the place I de- i 
fir'd to go. I 

3. In troubled AV'ater you can fcarce fee jour Face ; 
or fee it very little, til) the Water be quiet and (land 
flill. So in troubled times you can fee little Truth; 
when times are quiet and fettled, then Truth appears. 

CriaL 
1. •" I ""Rials are by one of thefe three ways; by 
I Confeffion, orby Demurrer, that is, Confeff- 
^ ing the Fact, but denying it to be that, 
wherewith a Man is charged. For Example, Denying 
it to be Treason, if a Man be charged with Treafon ; 
or by a Jury. 

3. Onhlium was a Trial ; and was either by going 
over Nine red hot Plough-Shares, (as in the Case of 
Queen Emma, accus'd for lying with the Ei(hop of 
Winch^er, over which the being led Blindfold ; and 
having pafs'd all her Irons, alk'd when (he fbould come 
10 het Trial ; ) or 'twas by taking a red hot Coulter in 
Maa's hand, and carrying itlo man^ Sxe^s, Mii"ivE&. 
t it from biro. As toon as tius -saa ioftc, "iiitt 
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Hands or the Feet were to be bound up, and certain' 
Charms to be faid, and a day or two after to 
open'd; and if the parts were whole, the Party 
judg'd to be Innocent ; and fo on the contrary. 

3. The Rack is us'd no where as in England. 
Other Countries 'tis ufed in JudLature, when there 
a Semipiena probatio, a half Proof againfl a Man ; 
then to fee if they can make it fiiU, they Rack him if 
he will not Confefs. But here in England they take 
a Man and Rack him, I do not know why, nor when ; 
not in time oi Judicature, but when fome Body bids. 

4. Some Men before they come to their Trial, are 
cozen'd to Confefs upon Examination ; Upon this 
Trick, they are made to believe fome Body has 
feffed before them ; and Chen they think it a piece of 
Honourtobeclearandingenious,andthatdefl.roystheni, 

t3nifarrditj!> 
r, *" I "HE bed Argument why Oxford Ihould ha\^ 
I precedence of Cambridge is the Aft of Par^ 
■^ liament, by which Oxford is made a Body ; 
made what it is; and Cambridge is made what it is; 
and in the Aft it takes place. Befides Oxford has 
the bell Monuments to (how. 

a, 'Twas well (aid of One, hearing of a Hiftory 
Leilure to be founded in the Univerfity ; Would to 
God, fays he, they would direct a Lefture of Difcretion 
there, this would do more good there an hundred times. 

5. He that comes from the Univerfity to govern the 
State, before he is acquainted with the Men and 
Manners of the Place, does juft as if he Ihould come 
into the prefence Chamber all Dirty, with his Boots 
on, his riding COat, and his Head all daub'd ; They 
may ferve him well enough in the way, but when he 
comes to Court, he muft conform to the Place. 
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Qalutf. 



I, ^* Uppofe a man find by his own inclination 
^^ has no mind to many, may he not then Vt 
*■— ' Chaftity? Anjio. If he does, what a fine' 

aaag hath fae done? 'tia as U & Toaa SA \^s*.^ss*el 
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Cheefe, and then he would vow to God Almi^l 
never to eat Cheefe. He that Vows can meannomoR] 
in fenfe, than this ; To do his utmoll endeavour to] 
keep his Vow. 

fSiixttfii. 

1. ^ I ^HE /eTi's were forbidden to take Ufe one, 

I of another; but they were not forbidden to 

•^ take it of other Nations. That being fo, I 

fee no reafon, why I may not as well take Ufe for my 

Money as Rent for my Houfe. *Tis a vain thing to 

fay, Money begets not Money ; for that no doubt it does. 

2. Would it not look odly to a Stranger, that (haiM 

come into this Land, and hear in our Pulpits Ufury 

preach'd againfl ; and yet the Law allow it ? Many 

men ufe it; perhaps fome Chiurchmen themfelves. 

No Bifhop nor Ecclefiaflical Judge, that pretends 

power to punifh other faults, dares punifli, or at leaft 

does punifh any man for doing it. 

!• '^ I ^ HE ground of the Ordinary's taking part of a 
I Man's Eflate (who dy'd without a Will) to 
-*- Pious Ufes, was this ; To give it fome body 
to pray, that his foul might be deliver'd out of Purga- 
tory, now the pious Ufes come into his own Pocket 
'Twas well exprefl 'by John O Fowls in the Play, who 
adled the Priefl; one that was to be hang'd, being 
brought to the Ladder, would fain have given fome- 
thing to the Poor ; he feels for his Purfe, (which John 
O Fowls had pickt out of his Pocket before) miffing 
it, crys out, He had lofl his Purfe ; now he intended 
to have given fomething to the Poor : John O Fowls 
bid him be pacified, for the Poor had it already. 

Wisx. 

I. 1 AO not under-value an Enemy by whom you 
I I have been worfled. When our Country- 
-^^^ men came home from fighting with the 
Saracens^ and were beaten by them, they pidlured 
them with huge, big, terrible Faces (as you ftill fee the 
Sign of the SaracerCs-YitzA is) when in truth they were 
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like other men. But this they did to fave their owii 
Credits. 

a. Martial-Law in general, means nothing but the 
Martial-Law of this, or that place ; with us lo be 
us'd in Firvore Belli, in the Face of the Enemy, not in 
time of Peace ; there they can take away neither 
Limb nor Life. The Commanders need not complain 
for want of it, becaufe our Anceflors have done 
Gallant things without it 

3. Qiifjlicn. Whether may Subjefts take np Arms 
againll their Prince? Anfiv. Concieve it thus ; Here 
lies a Shilling betwixt you and me ; Ten Pence of the 
Shilling is yours, Two Pence is mine : By agreement, 
I am as much King of my Two Pence, as you of 
your Ten Pence : If you therefore go about to take 
away my Two Pence, I will defend it ; for there you , 
and I are ecjual, both Princes, 

4. Or thus, Two fupream Powers meet ; one fays 
the other. Give me your Land ; if you will not, I 
take it from you : Tlie other, becaufe he thinks ' 
felf too weak to refifl. him, tells him. Of Nine Parts 
will give you Three, fo I may quietly enjoy the reftil 
and I will become your Tributary. Afierwards the* 
Prince comes to exaift Six Parts, and leaves but Ttiree 
theContraftthenisbroken, and they are inParity again, 

S- To know what Obedience is due to the Prince, 
you miifl, look into the Contvadt betwixt him and his 
People ; as if you would know what Rent is due from 
the Tenant to the Landlord, you rauil look into the 
Leafe. Wiien the Contraift is broken, and there is no 
third Perfon to judge, then the Decifion is by Arms. 
And this is the Cafe between the Prince and theSubjeft. 

6. Quejlion. What Law is there to take up Arms 
againll the Prince, in Cafe he break his Covenant? 
Anfw. Though there be no written Law for it, yet 
there is Cuflom ; which is the beft Law of the King- 
dom ; for in England they have always done it. There 
is nothing exprell between the King of England and 
the King of France ; that if either Invades the other's 
Territory, the other ftiaU ta.V.e \iv Niwis> a^v^Ji. "■««&. 
And yet tJiey do it upon tucVv an OtcaSiOTv. 
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_ 7. 'Tis all one to be plunder'd by a Troop of Horfe, 
or to have a Man's Goods taken from him by an Order 
from the Council-Table. To him that dies, 'tis all one 
whether it be by a Penny Halter, or a Silk Garter ; 
yet I confefs the Silk Garter pleafes more ; and like 
Trouts we love to be tickled to Death. 

8. The Souldiers fay they Fight for Honom' ; when 
the truth is they have their Honour in their Pocket 
And they mean the fame thing that pretend to Fight 
for Religion. Jufl. as a Parfon goes to Law with his 
Parifhioners ; he fays, For the Good of his Succeffors, 
tiiat the Church may not lofe its Right; when the 
meaning is to get the Tythes into his own Pocket. 

g. We Govern this War as an unfltilful Man does a 
Cafling-Net ; if he has not the right trick to cafl, the Net 
off his Shoulder, the Leads will pull him into the River, 
I am afraid we fhatl pull our felves into DelUuftion. 

10. We look after the particulars of a Battle becaufe 
we live in the very time of War, Where as of Battles 
pail we hear nothing but the number (Iain. Jull as 
for the Death of a Man ; When he is fick, we talk how 
he flept this Night, and that Night ; what he eat, and what 
he drunk : But when he is dead, we only lay, He died 
of a Fever, or name his Difeafe; and there's an end. 

11. Boccalim has this paffage of Souldiers, They 
came to Apollo to have their profeffion made the 
Eighth Libera! Science, which he granted. As foon 
as it was nois'd up and down, it came to the Butchers, 
and they defir'd their Profellion might be made the 
Ninth : For fay they, the Souldiers have this Honour 
for the killing of Men ; now we kill as well as they ; 
but we kill Beads for the preferving of Men, and why 
fhould not we have Honour likewife done to us? 
Apollo could not Anfwer their Reafons, fo he revers'd 
his Sentence, and made the Souldiers Tradea Myflery, 
as the Butchers is. 

BQitrijetf. 

1. *" I ""HELawagainll Witches does not provethere 

I be any ; but it punilhes the Malice of thofe 

■^ people, that ufe fuch means, to take away 

KiCDS Lives. If one ftiould ptoMs ftiax ^i-j taTrcm^ 
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his Hat thrice, and crying Buz ; he could take away 
man's hfe {though in truth he could do no fuch thing) 
yet this were a juft Law made by the State, that who- 
foever ftiould turn his Hat thrice, and cry Buz ; with an 
intention to take away a man's life, (hall be put to death. 

mutt- 

I. T X E that hath a handfome Wife, by other men 
I — I is thought happy; 'tis a pleafure to took 
'- -*■ upon her, and be in her company ; but the 

Husband is cloy'd with her. We are never content 

with what we have. 

2. You fliall fee a Monkey fometime, that has been 
playing up and down the Garden, at length leap up 
to the top of the Wall, but his Clog hangs a great 
way below on this fide ; the Bilhop's Wife is like that 
Monkey's Clog, himfelf is got up very high, takes 
place of the Temporal Barons, but his wite comes a 
great way behind. 

3. 'Tis reafon a man that will have a Wife fliould 
be at the charge of her Trinkets, and pay all the fcores 
(he fets on him. He that will keep a. Monkey, 'tis fit 
he fliould pay for the GlaiTes he breaks. 






I. \ wife Man (hould never refolve upon aOy 
Z-\ thing, at lead never let the World know his 
■^ ■*- Refolution, for if he cannot arrive at that, 
he is afliam'd. How many things did the King refolve 
in his Declaration concerning Scotland, never to do, 
and yet did 'em all ? A man rautl do according to 
accidents and Emergencies, 

2. Never tell your Refolution before hand; but 
when the Cad is thrown. Play tt as well as you can to 
win the Game you are at 'Tis but folly to (ludy, how 
to Play Size-ace, when you know not whether you 
ft all throw it or no. 

3. Wife Men fay nothing in dangerous times The 
Lion you know call'd the Sheep, to ask her if his 
breath fmelt ; fte laid, Ay ■, he bA q^ Vs\ Vta&.'v'w. ^ 
fooJ. He caJl'dtheWoU aTYiasVtVYta-.V^e.'fiiA.-Wi-, 
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he lore Iiim in pieces for a Flatterer. At \a& he 
the Fox and alk'd him ; Oaty he had got a Coldj 
cooLd not linelL King Jama was [HChn'd A^ 

ZBiX. 

I. T T 7 IT and Wlfedom differ; Wit is npon the 
^\/ fudden turn, Wifedom is in bringing 
' ■ about ends. 
a. Nature muft be the ground-work of Wit and Art ; 
Otherwife whatever is done will prove but Jack- 
puddings work. 

3. Wit muft grow like Fingers; if it be taken from 
Others, 'tis like Plums ftuck upon Bkck thomes ; there 
they are for a while but they come to nothing. 

4. He that will give hinJ'elf to all manner of waya 
to get Money may be rich ; fo he that lets fly all he 
knows or thinks, may by chance be Satyrically witty. 
Honeily fometimes keeps a man from growing rich; 
and Civility from being witty. 

5. Women ought not to know their own Wit, be- 
caufe they will ftill be Ihewing it, and fo fpoil it ; Uke a 
Child that will continually be (hewing its fine new Coat, 
till at length it all bedawbs it with its Pah-hands. 

6. Fine Wits deflroy themfeives with their own 
Plots, in meddhng with great affairs of State. They 
commonlydo as the Ape that (awtheGunner put Bullets 
in the Cannon, and was pleas'd with it, and he would 
be doing fo too ; at laft he puts himfelf into the Piece, 
and fo both Ape, and Bullet were (hot away together. 

Wiamtn. 
I. T JiT the Women have power of their heads, 
I becmife of the Angels. The reafon of the 
■* — ' words, iecaufe of the Atigeh, is this ; The 
(?/K»5Church held an OpinionthattheAngeis fell in Love 
with Women. ThisfancySaint/'^w/difcreetly catches, 
and ufes it asan Argument to perfwade them to modefty. 
3, The Grant of a place, is not good by the Canon- 
Law before a man be dead ; upon this ground fome 
mifdiief might be plotted aga,\nn. \\\m m ■^cIcti'v. 
~otfeffion, by poifoning, or fome other nv^y- ^V^^ 
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the fame leafon a Contrai5l made with 3 Woman during 
her husband's hfe, was not valid. 

3. Men are not troubled to hear a Man dil- 
praifed, becaufe they know, though he be naught, 
there's worth in others. But Women are mightily 
troubled to hear any of them spoken againft as if the 
Sex it felf were guilty of fome unworChinefs. 

4. Women and Princes muft both trull fomebody ; 
and they are happy, or unhappy according to the 
defert of thofe under whofe hands they fall. If a man 
knows how to manage the favour of a Lady, her 
Honour is I^fe, and fo is a Princes. 

5- An Opinion grounded upon that, Gtmfis 6. 7%e 
Sons of Goii/aw the Da ughlers of Men ihaWuy were fair. 

Scar. 

I. ' t *Was the manner of the Jews (if the Year 
I did not fall out right, but that it was dirty 
-^ for the people to corae up to Jerufalem, at 
the Feaft of the Paffover ; or that their Com was not 
ripe for their firll Fruits) to intercalate a Month, and 
fo to have, as it were, two Februarys; thrufling up the 
Year flill higher, March into April's place, April into 
May's place, &'c. Whereupon it is impoflible for us 
to know when our Saviour was born, or when he 
dy'd. 

2. The Year is either the year of the Moon, or the 
Year of the Sun ; there's not above Eleven days differ- 
ence. Our moveable Feafls are according to the Year 
of the Moon ; elfe they (hoiild be fixt. 

3. Though they reckon Ten days fooner beyond 
Sea ; yet it does not follow their Spritig is fooner than 
ours ; we keep the fame time in natural things, and 
their Ten days fooner, and our Ten days later in thofe ■ 
things mean the felf fame time ; jufl as Twelve Sous in 
French, are Ten Pence in Englilh. 

4. The lengthening of days is not fuddenly perceiv'd 
till they are grown a pretty deal longer, becauie the 
Sun, though it be in a Circle, yet it feems foe a-vibila 
(og'o jn aright Line. YoiXiV.ea'Sfc^^tai^'A *-'^'«»- 
CVrcIe clpecially. and ^ou fcaS. io^^- NfVe^a.ex *- ^*- 
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Line, then j 

cncd. Thas it e in the ftlntcr and 

whidi B indeed the tiuc leafbo of tbem. 

5. The Edipfe of the Sun is, when it is oev 1 
the EdifSe at dte Uoni when 'tis AilL Tfacy txf 
JXonyJaa was con r erte d by (be EdipCe that happened 
at oar Sanom's Death, becaufe it mts neither of tbde^ 
and 16 coold not be naltuaL 



I. /'~\KE woold wonder Chiift (hoald Whip the 
I 1 Buyers and Sellers out of the Temple, and 
^-^ no Body offer to refift him (confidering what 
Opinion they had of him.) But the reafon was, they 
had a Law. that whofoever Ihould profane San^ilalem 
Dei, out TempU; the Holinefs of God, or the Temple, 
before Ten pcrfons, 'twas lawful for any of them to 
kill him, or to do any thing this fide killing him ; as 
Whipping him, or the hke. And hence it was, that 
when one Anick onr Saviour before the Judge where 
it was not lawful to Ibike (as it is not with us at this 
day) he only replies ; If I have fpoken evil, bear wit- 
nefe of the Evil; but if well why (miteH thou me? 
He fays nothing againrt their fmiting him, in cafe he 
had been guilty of fpeaking Evil, that is BJafphemy ; 
and they could have prov'd it againil him. They that 
put this law in Execution were called Zelots; but 
afterwards they committed many Villainies. 
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